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THE BUILDING OF MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 


By Charles 


HE erection of the lighthouse 
upon the formidable reef of 
Minot’s Ledge stands as one of 

the most stupendous tasks of its kind. 
It is the finest example of a true sea- 
rock lighthouse in existence, its only 
imitation being the tower upon 
Spectacle Reef, Lake Huron, which 
is very like it in appearance and for 
which it served as a model. Probably 
few of those who scan the noble pillar 
from the decks of passing steamers 
ever give a thought to the method of 
its construction, still less to the dis- 
heartening obstacles presented to its 
builder. Similar in location and out- 
ward appearance are several famous 
lighthouses in British waters, as the 
great Eddystone, the Wolf Rock, the 
Skerryvore and the Bell Rock. But 
the foundation rock in each of these 
cases is above low water level for a 
considerable space of time, and in at 
least one instance is above mean high 
tide level, while at Minot’s reef the 
bed rock upon which the circle of the 
base of the tower was struck is for 
most of the year below the level of low 
tide. 

The Cohasset Rocks, of which the 
Minots are a part, are a series of sub- 
merged reefs lining the Massachu- 
setts coast from a point just above 
Cohasset town down the coast to 
some distance beyond Scituate, the 
next neighbor on the south. Not 
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above four or five miles in length, they 
creep out from the shore for an aver- 
age distance of two miles; and no 
captain in his senses would think of 
crossing them by any but the one tor- 
tuous channel which leads between 
White Head and the Glades into the 
snug cove of old Cohasset. A cruise 
among them in a small boat is some- 
times calculated to give one the 
shivers, for they lie anywhere from 
twelve inches to a fathom below the 
surface and seem to rise of a sudden 
with the intent of grazing the keel 
of the unwary boat. It is doubtful 
whether the oldest skipper of the 
South Shore would care to tack 
across them in moderately rough sail- 
ing, save in the smallest and snuggest 
craft known to “the cove,” and then it 
would be with deep misgivings. An 
old mariner of North Scituate, called 
one of the best “natural” navigators 
sailing out of the harbor, who has fol- 
lowed the sea for the best part of his 
ninety years and over, recently 
grounded his passenger sloop on one 
of these hidden spines in the middle 
of a sunny August day, and no one 
thought of discounting his seaman- 
ship. In a stormy sea this hideous 
gridiron seethes and sizzles, a boiling 
sheet of foam, from its seaward limit 
to the wild fury of surf that lashes the 
beaches into furrows. Well might 
Boston-bound mariners hold the place 
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THE FIRST TOWER ON MINOT’S LEDGE.* 


in abhorrence, and the cunning of the 
skilled engineer be early called upon 
to lessen its terrors for those who do 
business in the great waters. 

The story of the first tower, its short 
period of usefulness and its tragic end, 
is a household tale throughout New 
England; yet comparatively little that 
has been written about it has dealt at 
all with the details of its construction. 
As a result there has sprung up the 
error and injustice of the belief that 
it was a structure culpably inadequate 
to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. As a matter of fact, engi- 
neers of eminence believe that it 
might be standing to-day but for the 
lack of foresight displayed by the 
keeper. 

Capt. W. H. Swift of the United 
States Engineering Corps, strongly 
impressed by the successful applica- 
tion of Mitchell’s mooring screws to 
the forcing of iron posts into sand as 
a framework for iron skeleton light- 
houses, built the first lighthouse in the 
United States upon this plan, a beacon 
at the entrance of Black Rock Har- 
bor, Connecticut. Following this 
successful overture he designed and 
erected the first tower upon Minot’s 
Ledge. In his official report of 
November, 1848, he sets forth the 


* This and other pen and ink drawings are from photo- 


graphs by J. W. Black 


. difficulties of the 
undertaking and 
describes the va- 
rious steps of the 

—* - interesting task. 
Doubtless the 

so eyes of the east- 

ern seaboard 

“ were upon him, 
but he seems 
nothing daunted 


Sey” «Cby :«stthis or any 

— other incident of 

=i his heroic under- 
taking. 


The Minots 
are bare only 
at three-quarters 
ebb-tide,—their 
highest point was 33 feetabove extreme 
low water,—and upon the outer Minot, 
the one upon which both towers have 
been built, there is seldom a space 
exceeding twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter exposed at one time, and never a 
space above thirty. The rock was 
found to be granite with vertical 
seams of trap rising through it. Ac- 
curate observations made from 
Boston Lighthouse from June 7 to 
October 27, 1847, gave results con- 
cerning the tides as follows: 


Rise of Highest Tide . 14 feet 7 inches. 
Mean Rise and Fallof Tides. 9 “ 4 “* 

* « « © Spring Tidesto “ § * 

“ “ “ “ Neap Tides 8 “ 2 “ 


Eight holes were driven into the 
rock, to the depth of five feet, at the 
points of a regular octagon, with a 
ninth in the centre; and in these were 
fixed the nine iron piles that were to 
form the skeleton of the tower, the 
central one being eight inches in di- 
ameter at the base and six at the top. 
The outer ones were but four and one- 
half inches at the top, but all were of 
the same diameter below the surface 
of the rock, a uniform size of ten 
inches. As the rock was uneven, 
while the piles must all rise to a uni- 
form height, their length varied from 
35} to 38? feet. Sockets or couplings 
of gun metal were keved to the tops, 
and from these sprang smaller piles 
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ZACCHEUS RICH. 
One of the Model Builders. 


extending clear to the lantern. From 
the rock at the base, and indeed from 
the very bottom of the holes, the piles 
slanted inward towards a common 
centre, so that at 60 feet above the 
base of the middle pile they came 
within the periphery of a circle 14 
feet in diameter; and here a castiron 
cap was bolted and keyed. The 
outer piles were tied to the central 
one and to each other by braces like 
eight spokes of a wheel, and later on 
were braced by cross rods, two be- 
tween each pile, like a huge letter X. 
The first series of horizontal ties were 
placed 19 feet above the rock, the sec- 
ond 19} feet above the first, and the 
third 8} feet below the cap. They 
were of 34, 3, and 23 inch iron, re- 
spectively. The keepers’ house and 
the lantern were fairly above the 
reach of the average storm seas; but 
this was not the case with a lower 
platform. which the overconfident 
keeper had built upon the second se- 
ries of rods and tie braces, nor with 
that fatal 54 inch hawser which he 
led from the lantern deck out to an 
anchorage 50 fathoms inshore. 

As this structure left the hands of 
the builders it was thought to be ade- 
quate to its mission of warning and fit 
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to survive as severe storms as that 
which early wrought its ruin, with no 
more than the usual damage done by 
a great storm to even the strongest 
of buildings; and there are engineers 
who still maintain that a similar 
structure upon a larger scale, if built 
upon these rocks, would defy the 
storms of years. The real defect of 
the first tower was insufficient magni- 
tude. It was built at a time when ap- 
propriations from Congress were all 
too small for such gigantic under- 
takings. Captain Swift says of the 
structure: “The outer piles being in- 
clined toward the centre and the piles 
and braces being inflexible, it is clear 
that so long as the braces remain in 
place the piles cannot be withdrawn 
from the rock, for the whole structure 
acts as an immense lewis; either the 
braces must be ruptured or the rock 
itself must yield before a pile can be 
displaced.” 

Well might he feel confident of a 
structure of whose minutest detail he 
was the parent and projector. The 
bare drilling of the holes in the bed 
rock occupied the best of two sea- 
sons, and three years were occupied 
in preparing the rock for the masonry. 
The tower was begun in 1847 and 





GENERAL JOSEPH G. TOTTEN. 
Late Chief Engineer of the United States. 
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finished in November, 1848. In 1849 
was begun the process of still further 
strengthening the tower against vi- 
bration by the multiplication of 
braces and rods,—a_ work, alas, 
which was never finished. The end 
came, in storm and fury and dark- 
ness; and the seas in a gale still whoop 
an echo of their wild laugh of triumph 
from that awful daybreak of April 17, 
1851. 

Congress recognized the necessity 
of immediately rebuilding, and the 





model constructed, the monster anti- 
type of which has proudly buffeted 
the storms of over a quarter of a 
century. 

Captain Barton S. Alexander of 
the engineer corps was chosen to 
superintend the construction, and for 
the various trades employed in the 
task old Cohasset gave of her trained 
and tried sons. The very table upon 
which the plans were drawn was spe- 
cially constructed, a massive piece of 
mahogany with a top leveled and 
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appropriation made at this time 
seems to have been sufficient—a les- 
son in economy learned at bitter cost. 
The work was intrusted to the Topo- 
graphical Bureau, who upon adver- 
tising received sixteen proposals, but 
before further progress was made, the 
new Lighthouse Board was created 
and the work was referred to the late 
chief engineer of the United States, 
General J. G. Totten, who brought to 
it a mind and heart equal to the ap- 
parently disheartening obstacles. He 
determined to build it of stone. From 
his design plans were drawn and a 


squared to a nicety. The building of 
the model itself occupied the best of 
two winters, and the old shop still 
stands near the head of Cohasset Cove 
where Richard Bourne and Zaccheus 
Rich toiled upon this important toy. 
The scale employed was one inch to 
the foot, and the model, which was 
to be seen in the United States Gov- 
ernment Building at the Chicago ex- 
position, is stone for stone a counter- 
part of the granite tower out in the 
Atlantic. 

A lightship had in the meantime 
done duty as a beacon, and anecdotes 
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THE BUILDING OF THE LIGHTHOUSE ON GOVERNMENT ISLAND. 


are told of the superb Newfoundland 
dog who lived aboard and acted as 
carrier for the news bundles thrown 
out from passing vessels. Crowds 
would gather at steamer rails to wit- 
ness his fearless plunge into the sea, 
where he would dart here and there 
until he had his mouth so full of news 
that barking was no longer possible, 
when he would swim for his floating 
home. 

The actual labor of building the 
present tower upon the ledge might 
be likened to holding at bay a wild 
beast robbed of its prey. The action 
of sea waves upon and about hidden 
or partly sunken ledges will at times 
defy the judgment and skill of the 
oldest sea dog afloat. Ever varying, 
always erratic, a swell pouring over a 
reef seems 
animated by 
a distinctly 
malignant 


power; and 

woe to the 

dory caught ' 
disabled in its === 
grasp! From —— 


Cape Ann to © -~=-—= 
Boston, from — = 
the Graves _—__— 

to Cape Cod, —— 
at Thatcher’s, —-— 
Straitsmouth, = 
Egg Rock or 
Minot’s, the sa —— 
records of the 

sea rock 





lighthouses are dotted with overturns 
of small craft of all classes in the sim- 
ple attempt at landing. 

In the face of this malevolent spirit 
of unrest, the Cohasset men sailed 
forth under Captain Alexander to 
conquest and achievement. The first 
step was to remove the stumps of pil- 
ing which still adhered to the rock. 
“Three things,” said Captain Alexan- 
der, “were necessary, a_ perfectly 
smooth sea, a dead calm, and low 
spring tides. This could only occur 
six times during any one lunation, 
three at full moon and three at the 
change.” 

A party sailed from the cove and 
under these conditions grappled for 
the ruins. A Scandinavian who 
passed under the name of Peter Fox, 


MINOT’S LEDGE, JULY 11, 1858, WHEN THE LOWEST STONE WAS LAID. 
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a fearless fellow and an accomplished 
swimmer, would locate the iron which 
had been carried into deeper water, 
then diving with a light tackle would 
hook on to the fragment and strike 
out for the surface. In this way, and 


by wrenching from the rock-bed those 
fragments which still remained fixed, 
the ledge was cleared; and a new iron 
framework was inserted in the holes 


the following January another fearful 
gale obscured the ledge; and when 
the seas moderated it was seen that 
the work had shared the fate of the 
first tower. Even Captain Alexan- 
der’s dauntless spirit was shaken. The 
labor of two seasons was cast aside 
like a toy house. “If tough wrought 
iron won’t stand it,” said he, “I have 
my fears about a stone tower.” 

















FITTING THE MASONRY ON GOVERNMENT ISLAND. 


left by the wrecked tower, pile for 
pile, all save the central shaft, the cav- 
ity for which formed the centre of the 
base circle, and above which the well 
for fresh water was afterwards shaped. 
This skeleton frame was of wrought 
iron, and was painted a bright red. 
The “spider” which capped it served 
as a landing stage during the 
subsequent proceedings. 

The working season was from 
April 1 to September 15. During 


A boat load of sober men rowed out 
to the scene of the wreck and thor- 
oughly inspected the work of the 
storm, with the happy result, as it 
proved, of an entire revulsion of feel- 
ing. During the gale, a bark-rigged 
vessel, the New Empire, loaded with 
cotton, had been driven ashore, and 
lay in an easy position near White 
Head, the northern buttress of 
Cohasset Cove. At the suggestion 
of Captain John Cook, a famous Co- 
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MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 
From a photograph by Milton H. Reamy, the keeper of the light. 


hasset rigger, the party visited the 
disabled craft and inquired whether 
during the storm any unusual shock 
had been felt. No one had noticed 
any, but as the visitors turned to go 
home, a sailor came to the side and 
claimed the contrary,—and at the 


same moment a pair of sharp eyes dis- 
covered several faint traces of red 
upon the dark side of the hull. The 
evidence was weak, but undeniable; 
and when the Empire was dry-docked 
at Boston her hull was found pierced 
in several places, and embedded 
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among her cotton bales were some 
fragments of the piling. 

Again was the work taken up— 
this time to meet with unqualified 
success. The rock was first cut to a 
succession of levels, determined by 
its natural structure, that which is 
termed the zero being one foot and 
nine inches above the mean low water 
level. Outside of a diameter of thirty 
feet the rock was found to be too soft 
to be safely worked, and a circular 
base of that diameter was therefore 
agreed upon. An eyewitness thus 
describes the scene: 

“Captain Alexander had _ con- 
structed two large, staunch row boats, 
naming one Deucalion and the other 
Pyrrha,—for he was a droll fellow, 
full of dry wit. The Deucalion was 
painted red, and this was. more espe- 
cially for his own use, while the 
Pyrrha, a green painted craft, was to 
carry the men. We would watch the 
tide from the cove, and just as soon 
as the ebb had reached the proper 
stage we would start out with it, and 
at the moment a square yard of ledge 
was bare of water out would jump a 
stone cutter and begin work. Soon 
another would follow, and as fast as 
they had elbow room others still, until 





RICHARD BOURNE, 
One of the Surviving Builders. 





CHARLES PRATT. 
Superintendent under Captain Alexander. 


the rock would resemble a carcass 
covered with a flock of crows. The 
high-sounding names for the boats 
piqued the curiosity of the men not a 
little, until one finally inquired of 
Captain Alexander, ‘What on airth it 
meant.’ ‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘Deucalion 
was a giant who went through Greece 
of old, picking up stones and throw- 
ing them out of the way, and Pyrrha 
was his wife who ate them,’—with 
which mixed definition the questioner 
was forced to be content.” 

From the time when, on Sunday, 
the first day of July, 1855, the stroke 
of a hammer first rang out upon the 
summer air, until the rock was ready 
to receive the first cut stone, was near- 
ly three years—years wrenched from 
the sullen power of old ocean. New 
dowels were inserted in the rock and 
successfully carried to a height of 
nearly twenty-five feet, or to where 
the twelfth course of masonry was 
afterwards laid. And now began 
the real work,—the laying of the 
courses; and this, executed in a com- 
paratively short period of time, 
proved, as has many another noble 
superstructure, the value of the long, 
tedious preparation, a task whose re- 
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sults were destined to remain forever 
unseen. During the year 1855 work 
upon the foundation pit could only 
be performed one hundred and thirty 
hours; in 1856, one hundred and 
fifty-seven; and in 1857, in excavating 
and in laying four stones, one hun- 
dred and thirty hours and twenty-one 
minutes, the remainder of these years 
to be relinquished to the savage sea! 
During 1858 a small gain was made, 
when the last of the cutting and the 
laying of six courses of stone was ac- 
complished in two hundred and eight 
hours. It was important that none 
but the best of granite should be em- 
ployed, and samples from many 
localities were submitted to the 
severest tests. Of stone taken from 
Rockport, Cohasset and Quincy, that 
of the last-named place was proven to 
be “finest of grain, toughest, and 
clearest of sap.” 

Visitors to Cohasset invariably wish 
to visit Government Island, which 
seems scarcely an island at all, so nar- 
row is the deep, rocky tide-way which 
separates it from the main land. 
Upon a level spot at the northern 
shore are two circular pavements of 
granite, as level as a ball room floor, 
grass-grown and soil-covered at the 
edges, but exquisitely laid. It was 


here that the tower for Minot’s Ledge 
was first constructed. Stone sheds 
were erected; and for many months 
the island presented a busy scene. 
From many Cohasset homes a later 
generation can look out to the distant 
tower that dots the ocean beyond the 
Glades, or to the nearer heights of 
Government Island, with honest pride 
in the craft of hands which have now, 
most of them, forever laid the tools 
aside. Cohasset will not soon forget 
them; and their names deserve to be 
blazoned beside those who have stood 
between their country and her foe, for 
their work is enduring and multiplies 
in blessing as the years go by. 

There was Captain John Cook, a 
famous rigger of the days when 
seventy sail went out of Cohasset and 
Scituate, whose ability with a rope 
and block was something marvelous. 
He died only this last summer. He 
made the model for the derrick which 
was used in raising the stones in the 
lighthouse. A prize was offered for 
the most practical plan for this der- 
rick, and his was accepted. The 
massive granite blocks were teamed 
to the cutters by Clark Cutting, un- 
assisted save by his sturdy oxen. It 
is said he never had occasion to shift 
a stone twice. 





THE LIGHT KEEPERS’ HOMES. 
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MINOT’S FROM THE ROCKS OFF COHASSET. 


Captain Nicholas Tower,—a proud 
old Cohasset name, that of Tower!— 
one of a family of noted skippers, cap- 
tained the first vessels used to carry 
the finished stones out to the ledge. 
Howland Studley and Elijah Pratt are 
remembered as men of cool judgment 
and skilled hand; while of the many 
others employed, none could have felt 
their responsibility more keenly than 
Wesley P. Dutton and George Reed, 
the latter of Quincy, who superin- 
tended the selection of the stone. 

Not the smallest detail of prepara- 
tion escaped the watchful eye of Cap- 
tain Alexander; and down to the very 
pulley-blocks of the derricks, with 
their specially forged straps, every- 
thing was constructed with a view to 
prevent the slightest mishap. These 
derricks were the pride of the spar- 
maker’s art; and the perfect-running, 
flawless pulley-blocks of lignum vite 
were from the careful hands of Rich- 
ard Bourne, one of the model build- 
ers, who first laid out the circumfer- 


ence of the ground-plot at the ledge. 
Mr. Bourne, now a resident of Clin- 
ton, Mass., is still hale and hearty, 
and enjoys with a keen relish the 
recollection of this splendid under- 
taking of his native town. 

The Quincy cutters avowed that 
such chiseling had never left the hand 
of man; and a closer look into the 
manner of joining the tower will prove 
that the need was of the first order. 
The first few courses bear no sem- 
blance to regular masonry. The 
lines of junction formed by the juxta- 
position of the various rock-levels 
trace out the most erratic curvings, 
and suggest a snarl of wire loosely 
confined within a circle. As the 
courses grew, however, clearing first 
one and then another of the points of 
rock, they began to take shape and to 
admit of a radial arrangement, until, 
reaching the third, the last of the bed 
rock was covered, and the courses 
proceeded with regularity and greater 
speed. When it is considered that 
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each stone must be cut to fit its neigh- 
bors above, below and at either side, 
and exactly conform to the next inner 
row upon the same level; that eight 
iron piles, tapering as they ascended, 
must be allowed for in certain of the 
stones; and that those of the inner- 
most row, the ends of the eight great 
“headers,” must be finished each as a 
fragment of the bore of the well that 
drills its way from the first floor nearly 
to the bed rock, it will be seen that 
nothing short of 
perfect cutting and 
flawless joining 
could be tolerated. 
Each stone was se- 
cured to the course 
under it by two or 
more bolts or dow- 
els of three-inch 
gun-metal, that ma- 
terial having been 
selected from a va- 
riety of metals 
which had received 
an under-water test 
of more than a year. 
The hole in the un- 
dermost stone was 
drilled flaring at the 
bottom,andthe bolt, 
its end split into 
two tiny clefts, was 
spread and clinched 
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As the hammers clinked ashore, the 
busy chisels were slowly reducing the 
ledge to a condition to receive the 
fitted stones; but the progress out at 
sea was of necessity tedious and pro- 
tracted. ‘‘Frequently,” says Captain 
Alexander, “one or the other of the 
conditions would fail, and there were 
at times months, even in summer, 
when we could not land there at all.” 
But once well above the hungry 
water, the difficulties of the task were 
lessened, and _ the 
last 26 courses were 


laid in 377 hours 
during the year 
1850. 

Captain Cook 


loved his joke, and 
upon one occasion, 
while in charge of 
the men at the 
ledge, he solemnly 
inquired of a recent 
comer, a lank strip- 
ling from Vermont, 
“Can you swim, 
sir?” 

“No, sir, 
not. 
ask?” 

The mischievous 
skipper looked ner- 
vously around and 


I can- 
Why do you 





when driven home. 
Strap-iron inserted 
between the courses 
keptthe stones apart 
sufficiently for the flowing in of 
Portland cement, which becomes al- 
most literally a part of the solid stone. 
Each stone is dovetailed to those upon 
either side. This process holds good 
up to the twenty-third course, which, 
forty-four feet above the rock, serves 
as the first course of the “shell” or 
hollow portion containing the keepers’ 
rooms. Here each course is “joggled” 
by a middle annulus to the course 
which it rests on. At the top the in- 
terior is arched over,and upon the out- 
side the top course flares outward in 
a severely plain but shapely cornice. 


CAPTAIN COOK, THE FAMOUS COHASSET 
RIGGER. 


replied: ‘Well, if 
Captain Alexander 
knew you were at 


work here and un- 
able to swim, I— 
I should be a little afraid he might 
discharge ye. Now, just you strap 
one of these life preservers on to you, 
and if you get washed off we'll pick 
you up.” 

A number of the clumsy old “hour- 
glass” style of life preservers were ly- 
ing upon the deck of the schooner 
which attended the cutters, and 
throughout part of one day the luck- 
less youth labored with his ungainly 
incubus strapped, bustle-fashion, to 
his back. Presently some one an- 
nounced, “Red boat coming”; and 
what excuse the master joker ad- 
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vanced for the removal of the bustle, 
or how the young man settled with 
him ashore, is not stated. 

The work was photographed in 
various stages by James Wallace 
Black, of Boston, then of the firm of 
Whipple and Black, who till a very 
recent time was still busy with his 
cameras, a veteran of his art, at 333 
Washington Street. He has _ just 
passed on to join the silent majority. 
He wrote: 

“The photographs were made at the 
instance of Captain Alexander, who, 
let me say, was an agreeable gentle- 
man of the old school. It was one of 
the great works of his life, and he was 
absorbed in it. It was but a short 
time that the men could work even at 
the lowest tides, and the difficulty of 
making the photographs was very 
great, it being done in the early his- 
tory of the art, long before the present 
quick dry process came about, and 
when we had to take our materials to 
prepare plates upon the spot, as well 
as to fix, wash and preserve them 
from injury when done. This was no 
easy task in a tossing boat; but we 
had plenty of help,—though even 
this did not make it inviting to stand 
on slippery rocks trying to steady the 
camera while making the exposures. 
We had to work lively, as our time 
was measured by minutes, and the 
uncertainty of the work in those days 
can only be realized by the older men 
of the profession. But for the time 
they were quite good pictures, and as 
[ did all the work I may be pardoned 
for feeling a pride in them.” 

Each stone having been approved, 
and the courses actually laid upon the 
island, the work at the ledge was sim- 
ply a repetition, although the condi- 
tions out upon the bosom of the 
heaving Atlantic must have given a 
rare zest to the undertaking, not to be 
found ashore. The shaft is purely a 
frustum of a cone, the useless tree 
shape at the base being discarded. 

Like a page of fiction runs the 
anecdote of one Noyes, who was 
employed upon both the iron and 
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granite towers. Owing to some 
petty official friction he ceased work 
and for a time disappeared. During 
the Rebellion a fine clipper ship, the 
Golden Fleece, with Cohasset men 
aboard of her, fell a prey to the 
marauding Alabama. As the men 
filed aboard their conqueror, one 
glanced up the side, and there, lean- 
ing over the poop rail, in the uniform 
of a Confederate naval officer, was 
the renegade Noyes. 

The tower was finished September 
15, 1860, just in time for the autumnal 
fury of the Atlantic to accord a full 
test to its right of existence. The 
total cost was about $300,000. Of 
rough stone there was used 3,514 
tons, of hammered stone 2,367 tons, 
and from this amount were produced 
1,079 separate blocks. The first cut 
stone was laid July 9, 1857, and the 
lowest block July 11, 1858. The en- 
tire time consumed was 1,102 hours, 
21 minutes. 

The dimensions are not realized 
from a distant view of the tower. 
From the lowest stone to the top of 
the pinnacle is 114 feet, 1 inch. The 
height of the focal plane above the 
lowest point is 96 feet, I inch, and 
above mean high water mark, 84 feet, 
7 inches. The diameter of the first 
full course, the third from the bottom, 
is 30 feet, and that forming the granite 
floor, or the top of the twenty-second, 
is 23 feet, 6 inches. Its completion 
must have seemed to the builders like 
the finishing touch to a pedestal, for 
such it was, to the lighter yet no less 
important work which grew, course 
by course, above it. The lantern 
parapet rises four courses above the 
cornice of the tower proper, and is 
crowned by the lantern itself, strapped 
and bolted to the unyielding stone. 
High guards of iron railing encircle 
both the cornice and the parapet, and 
from this dizzy height the curving 
outlines of the awful reefs can be 
traced for many a fathom. 

What an ocean graveyard is 
guarded by the gray old tower, its 
foot streaked slimy and green with the 
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MINOT’S FROM THE LIGHT KEEPERS’ HOMES. 


washings of the tides! The stanch 
pilot boat Lawlor has within the past 
twelvemonth added her bones to the 
bleaching skeletons of oak which 
strew the bottom between the Minot’s 
and the dreaded Harding’s,—“‘some- 
where within two or three miles,” says 
her survivor; and about the same 
“somewhere” from the light, perhaps 
nearer, the Allentown went down in 
the blizzard of 1888, a fine iron 
steamer sinking with all on board. 
It is said that in one spot the ledge 
runs evenly but a few feet below the 
surface for several fathoms, parallel 
with the shore, with its outer wall a 
sheer drop of nine fathoms! 

The keepers and their monotonous 
life have been thoroughly introduced 
to a public which has only of late 
begun to remember the pride with 
which this noble triumph of peace was 
at the time received. 

The day of the cornerstone oration, 
with no less a personage than Edward 
Everett for orator of the day, still 
lives, a vivid memory in the minds of 
the people of the South Shore. 

The powerful light of the second 
order has for more than thirty years 


sent its aggressive rays out upon the 
ugly expanse of black ocean which 
nightly encircles the tower with its 
vast cold plain. But of late a change 
has come over the staid old sentinel. 
Weary with his quarter-century vigil, 
has he given up the struggle and 
tossed his superb torch hissing into 
the restless waters that chafe his foot? 
There is black darkness upon the 
ledge, although the stars fleck the 
very horizon and the shore lights 
twinkle in radiant perspective from 
Cohasset to Strawberry Hill, and the 
unquenchable fire of Boston Light 
sears a pathway of shriveled silver as 
its powerful beam wheels slowly 
around in its faithful circle. But, ah! 
—from the blackness above the dread 
Minot’s there leaps, bursts, a mighty 


outpouring of light! It quivers, 
throbs, and is gone. A _ space of 


darkness—and again the unbearable 
flash,—once, twice, four times,— 
and again darkness, and a tremen- 
dous relay of power. Then—one, 
two, three—and the number of the 
Minot’s station has been spelled out 
in splendid telegraphy upon the ebon 
scroll of night. 














THE REDEMPTIONERS. 


By Lewis R. Harley, Ph. D. 


ABOR in early Pennsylvania was 

not performed as it is now, by 

paid wage earners, but for the 
most part by persons in bondage. 
These included two classes, slaves and 
indentured servants or redemption- 
ers. At the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, slavery existed in 
some form in nearly every one of the 
colonies. The economic conditions 
of the North prevented the growth of 
the slave system; it therefore became 
unpopular and was abolished. Many 
of the white inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania were also in a condition much 
like that of slavery, except in the 
length of its duration. Many labor- 
ers, artisans and tradesmen belonged 
to this class of indentured servants or 
redemptioners. These laborers were 
recruited from two principal sources, 
—first, those who fell into the condi- 
tion on account of poverty and mis- 
fortune, and, secondly, those immi- 
grants who paid for their passage 
from Europe by agreeing to allow 
themselves to be sold by the ship- 
master for a number of years after 
their arrival in this country. 

As in olden times the debtor with- 
out means was sold for a certain time 
to cancel his debt, so the criminal who 
could not pay his fine was sold for as 
long a time as was necessary to obtain 
its amount; and often the paupers 
from the workhouses were sold to pay 
their expenses. The Directors of the 
Poor in Philadelphia were empow- 
ered by law to bind out men and 
women from the poorhouse for a term 
not exceeding three years, to pay for 
their expense, and such persons were 
offered to purchasers through the 
columns of the newspapers. The 
custom of selling for a period of ser- 
vice criminals who had been confined 
and were unable to pay their fines 
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arose from the poor jail facilities of 
the country and the reluctance of the 
early settlers to pay jail expenses. A 
man in Lancaster County stole £14 
7s.; he was whipped with twenty-one 
lashes, and was then sold to a farmer 
for a term of six years for £16. The 
early records of Chester and Mont- 
gomery counties are full of instances 
of freemen being sold into servitude as 
punishment for offenses. A man was 
sold for a period of eight years for 
stealing fourteen deerskins. Another 
man was sold for three years for his 
jail fees. Prisoners often begged to 
be sold as servants rather than con- 
tinue in jail. A law passed in Penn- 
sylvania in 1705 provided that if no 
sufficient estate be found, the debtor 
shall make satisfaction by servitude 
not exceeding seven years, if a single 
person and under the age of fifty- 
three; or five years, if a married man 
and under forty-six. 

The largest number of indentured 
servants were those called redemp- 
tioners, because they redeemed the 
payment of their passage to America 
by service to the person to whom they 
were sold. The usual price paid for 
redemptioners for three years’ service 
was twenty-one pounds, one shilling 
and six pence. When his time had 
expired, a man was entitled to receive 
two suits of clothes, a grubbing hoe, a 
weeding hoe and a new axe. Chil- 
dren sold for from eight to ten pounds, 
and their masters were required to see 
that they were taught to read and 
write and had at least one quarter’s 
schooling. Free labor at that time 
ranged from ten to twenty pounds a 
year. The discrepancy in the value 
of the service of the redemptioners 
arose from the fact that they had to be 
fed and clothed, and their labor was 
less efficient than that of free persons. 
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The colonial papers were filled with 
advertisements containing rewards for 
the capture and return of runaway 
servants. The law empowered the 
master to chastise the runaway ser- 
vant, and the unpleasant position held 
by the redemptioners induced many of 
them to enter the army. Necessity 
for soldiers led the government to pass 
a law releasing all from further bond- 
age who would enlist in the service of 
their country. Many availed them- 
selves of this privilege and became dis- 
tinguished for bravery in the ‘colonial 
wars. The laws affecting indentured 
servants differed entirely from the 
rude slave code. The slave code held 
the negroes in subjection by dread and 
terror; but as the redemptioners lived 
in the hope of an early emancipation, 
the laws had no such terrors over 
them. It required the presence of a 
justice of the peace to assign a re- 
demptioner from one master to an- 
other, and they were under full pro- 
tection of the civil code. 

The largest element of white bond- 
age, as of negro slavery, came to 
Pennsylvania from abroad. Emi- 
grant vessels were constantly arriving 
with redemptioners. Immigration to 
Pennsylvania during colonial times 
was of much larger proportions than 
that to any other colony. Eight ves- 
sels filled with immigrants arrived 
from Ireland in one week, and twenty- 
five vessels arrived from Germany in 
three months. Although Pennsyl- 
vania was one of the last colonies to 
be founded, its rapid growth in popu- 
lation was a matter of astonishment. 
Most of the bound servants from Brit- 
ish ports were Irish, although Scotch, 
Welsh and English were also repre- 
sented. Vessels with redemptioners 
also came from Dublin, Belfast and 
other seaports of Ireland. The ves- 
sels from Rotterdam and other Dutch 
ports generally brought no Holland- 
ers, but Germans from the south of 
Germany. Many of the Philadelphia 
papers contained advertisements like 
the following: 

“Just arrived in the ship Sally from 


Amsterdam, a number of German 
men, women and children redemp- 
tioners. Their times will be disposed 
of on reasonable terms by the Captain 
on board, lying near Race Street 
wharf.” 

One in the Pennsylvania Messenger, 
April 4, 1776, offers for sale: “A 
young girl and maid servant, strong 
and healthy; no fault. She is not 
qualified for the service now de- 
manded. Five years to serve.” The 
same paper, on January 18, 1777, con- 
tains the following notice: 

“Germans—we are now Offering 
fifty Germans just arrived—to be 
seen at the Golden Swan, kept by the 
widow Kreider. The lot includes 
schoolmasters, artisans, peasants, 
boys and girls of various ages, all to 
serve for payment of passage.” 

As late as September, 1786, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the 
Pittsburg Gazette: “To be sold. (For 
ready money only.) A German wom- 
an servant. She has near three 
years to serve, is well qualified for all 
household work; would recommend 
her to her own country people, partic- 
ularly, as her present master has found 
great inconvenience from his not be- 
ing acquainted with their manners, 
customs and language. For further 
particulars inquire at Mr. Ormsby’s 
in Pittsburg.” 

The indentured servants were not 
always mere laborers. The advertised 
lists included men of almost all trades 
—millers, butchers, weavers, black- 
smiths, brickmakers, carpenters, join- 
ers, hatters, tailors, shoemakers, sad- 
dlers, tanners and even barber sur- 
geons. Governor Thomas, in 1741, 
reported to the English government 
that it was from this fact that Pennsyl- 
vania was enabled to conduct many 
species of manufactures at a cheap 
rate; and the mother country feared 
that it would interfere with English 
trade. It seems rather strange that 
schoolmasters should be offered for 
sale in the market. One would think 


that they would have been eagerly 
sought for; on the contrary, they ap- 
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pear to have been a drug, as is shown 
by D. von Bilow in a book published 
in Berlin, in 1797. He says: 

“It is easy to sell the farmers, but 
there are often men whom it is not so 
easy to dispose of, namely, officers 
and scholars. I have seen a Russian 
captain offered for sale eight days, and 
not a bid made. He had absolutely 
no market value. The captain of the 
ship then had him walked about the 
town to show, but in vain. After 
waiting several weeks, he was finally 
sold at a ridiculously low price as a 
village schoolmaster.” 

Pastor Kunz of Philadelphia men- 
tions the fact, in 1773, that he was be- 
ginning to economize in order to get 
together twenty pounds, as he wanted 
to buy a German student for a 
teacher. 

There were several reasons why 
Germany and Ireland should be the 
two chief sources from which these 
servants were drawn. In Ireland the 
economic and religious conditions in 
the eighteenth century were the sad- 
dest in all the history of that country. 
In Germany a long series of religious 
wars had left the population in a dis- 
tressed condition. Even to this day 
the effects of the Thirty Years’ War 
upon Germany are not effaced. Car- 
lyle writes: “The whole land had 
been tortured, torn to pieces, wrecked 
and brayed as in a mortar.” These 
conditions were the cause of a great 
amount of emigration; but the stream 
was increased by the policy of our 
government to obtain colonists. 
William Penn was widely known in 
Holland and Germany. His mother 
was of Dutch ancestry, and Penn had 
visited these countries on missionary 
tours. A great many of his tracts 
were printed in the Dutch and Ger- 
man languages and scattered through 
Holland and Germany. A _ knowl- 
edge of Penn’s colony was soon 
spread through Germany and pro- 
duced a great impression. The Eng- 
lish government also invited sufferers 
from the Palatinate to take up lands 
in America. 


In 1738, General Waldo wanted set- 
tlers for his grant in Maine, and he 
visited Germany and spread circulars 
through the country filled with glow- 
ing descriptions of the new country. 
He appointed an agent named Speyer 
in the Palatinate, who flooded the re- 
gion with information concerning 
America. Massachusetts also made 
attempts to induce German Protes- 
tants to settle in Maine as a means of 
defense against the Canadians in time 
of war. A central office was estab- 
lished at Frankfort, and the usual sys- 
tem of issuing pamphlets was fol- 
lowed. John Dick of Rotterdam also 
had an agency to induce settlers to 
take up lands in Nova Scotia. A 
jealousy sprang up between Maine 
and Nova Scotia; and the tide of 
German immigration was thus di- 
verted south to Pennsylvania. 

The steady stream of immigration 
led sea captains to abuse their privi- 
leges, and for the love of gain they in- 
flicted some of the severest cruelties 
upon their passengers. It was soon 
found that the business of carrying 
passengers was more profitable than 
the freight traffic, and the inmates of 
the vessels were lodged together like 
herring. The ships were so crowded 
that many were kept on deck; and as 
they often sailed southward into a 
hotter climate, thousands became sick 
and died. It is recorded that in one 
year alone no less than two thousand 
were buried in the seas and at Phila- 
delphia. The most barbarous of 
these sea captains was John Stead- 
man, who had bought a license from 
the magistrates of Rotterdam provid- 
ing that no captain or merchant could 
load any passengers so long as he had 
not two thousand loaded on his ves- 
sels. By the terms of this license, 
Steadman enjoyed a monopoly of the 
traffic for a number of years. The 
immigrants suffered untold hardships, 
not only on the seas, but by the griev- 
ances and burdens which the avari- 
cious Steadman heaped upon them 
after they landed at our ports. Many 
had paid their passage before leaving 
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Rotterdam; but Steadman would not 
credit it, and a sum of money was 
again exacted from them on reaching 
this country. The thousands who 
died on the way made it all the more 
profitable for Steadman, for they had 
been bound together by a contract 
that the living should pay for the pas- 
sage of the dead. The baggage of 
the redemptioners was all left behind 
to be brought over in freight vessels; 
but when their effects reached here, it 
was a frequent occurrence to find 
chests and trunks broken open and 
the contents stolen. 

The greatest influence on the 
stream of redemptioners was the sys- 
tem of agents, importers and brokers, 
who made their living out of the trade 
in bound servants. These agencies 
existed both in Philadelphia and in 
European cities. Other dealers called 
“Newlanders” or “soul drivers” went 
to Germany and Ireland and pictured 
America as a land flowing with milk 
and honey, thus inducing many to 
emigrate. The redemptioners were 
sold in Philadelphia, and often were 
peddled through the surrounding 
country. In Rotterdam some of the 
wealthiest citizens were engaged in 
this Pennsylvania trade; and so lucra- 
tive was the traffic that multitudes of 
vessels were engaged in it. A great 
rivalry in this trade grew up between 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and run- 
ners were engaged to watch the ar- 
rival of emigrants. The runners re- 
ceived a fee for each redemptioner 
whom they secured. The rivalry be- 
came so great that they watched all 
the routes to the sea coast, and deal- 
ers carried on a house-to-house solici- 
tation through Germany. Great evils 
resulted from this, as many people 
were overpersuaded to leave their 
homes. 

Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
pastorof the Trappe Lutheran church, 
wrote that during the autumn of 1749 
twenty-five ships brought 7,049 re- 
demptioners to Philadelphia, besides 


several thousand who perished on the 
way from want of air and nourish- 
ment. The following numbers indi- 
cate a partial list of redemptioners 
landed at Philadelphia during the 
autumn of 1749: 


August 24. ; : 240 
August 30 . F : 500 
September 2 ; 340 
September 9 ; ; 400 
September 11. ; 299 
September 14. ' 333 
September 15. ‘ 930 
September 19. ‘ 372 
September 25... : 240 
September 26. ‘ 840 
September 27__.. P 206 
September 28. : 242 
October2 . . ; 249 
October7 . : ; 450 
October Io . : ; 250 
October 17 . P ‘ 480 

Total 6.371 


The extreme sufferings of the re- 
demptioners led Christopher Sauer, 
the Germantown printer, to address a 
letter to the governor of Pennsylvania, 
March 15, 1755, describing their piti- 
able condition, as well as the cruelties 
of Steadman. Sauer felt responsible 
in a certain degree for the sufferings 
of the redemptioners, as it was 
through his influence that many of 
them came to America. He peti- 
tioned the legislature, and a law was 
passed for their relief; but it was 
never executed. Sauer also wrote a 
letter to the magistrates of Rotterdam, 
and the monopoly was taken from 
Steadman. The people of Philadel- 
phia and Germantown sent numerous 
petitions to the legislature, but all in 
vain; and the redemptioners obtained 
no relief until 1764, when the German 
Society of Philadelphia was organized 
to alleviate their sufferings. The re- 
demption system was demoralizing to 
Germany and America alike, and the 
best men of both countries vigorously 
opposed it. After intense opposition 
for many years, the stream of redemp- 
tioners into Pennsylvania ceased in 


1831. 











LETTERS OF A LOYALIST FAMILY. 


Edited by Edmund $. Carpenter. 


HE intensity of the 
American spirit is ap- 
preciated only by those 
who have witnessed for 
themselves some great 
popular uprising. The 

enthusiasm with which response was 
made to President Lincoln’s call 
to arms is the most vigorous example 
of this spirit which the present cen- 
tury has witnessed. It can only be 
compared to the revolutionary upris- 
ing of the last century; and the in- 
tensity of that popular demonstration 
is adequately appreciated only by the 
student of history. The deep bitter- 
ness with which the loyalist or “Tory” 
element in the colonies was regarded 
is little understood to-day. 

The patriotic uprising of 1774 was 
by no means universal among Ameri- 
cans. This has already been well 
shown in this magazine.* Loyalty to 
the crown caused many thousands of 
American citizens to flee from their 
home and country. The loyalist refu- 
gees, so far as popular knowledge of 
their subsequent life is concerned, 
were a lost people, after the vessels 
which bore them to Nova Scotia sank 
out of sight beyond the horizon. 
They went forth, driven from their 
homes by their own kindred, to form 
new ties in an almost unbroken wilder- 
ness. Their offense was an intense 
loyalty to a government and to a king, 
to whom they imagined that they 
owed allegiance despite his many op- 
pressive acts. Stripped of their pos- 
sessions, they went forth in poverty, 
and built up new homes for themselves 
in anew country. Among them were 
some historic family names, names 
which we find carved upon the great 
Faith monument at Plymouth. One 

*“ The Loyalists,” by James Hannay. “New England 

Magazine for May, 189. 
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is not a little startled, in reading a 
time-stained “List of the refugees 
from the County of Plimouth,” to find 
such names as Carver, Winslow, 
White and Cushman and others 
equally identified with Pilgrim his- 
tory. Many of these refugees, at the 
evacuation of Boston, fled to New 
York, which place was still occupied 
by the British forces, whence, after 
the peace of 1783, they again emi- 
grated, this time to Nova Scotia. A 
packet of faded yellow letters, found 
not long ago in an ancient chest, gives 
an excellent idea of the flight of these 
people and of their life in exile. 
Edward Winslow, to whose de- 
scendants these letters belong, was a 
great-grandson of Gov. Edward 
Winslow of Plymouth. His wife was 
Hannah Howland, a_ great-grand- 
daughter of John Howland, another 
of the Mayflower pilgrims. One son, 
Col. Edward Winslow, and two 
daughters, Sarah and Penelope, with 
his wife, comprised his household. A 
document addressed to the “Right 
Honorable the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury,” by Ed- 
ward Winslow, the younger, under 
date of December 2, 1788, a copy of 
which paper is found in this packet, 
gives us much of his history. Before 
the beginning of the late troubles 
in America, Colonel Winslow records, 
he held the offices of clerk of the pleas 
and sessions and register of wills for 
Plymouth County, jointly with his 
father. His father was also his maj- 
esty’s collector for the port, while he 
held the position of naval officer. As 
soon as the political troubles began, 
Colonel Winslow offered his services 
to the royal governor of Massachu- 
setts; and thus becoming obnoxious 
to the majority of the people of Ply- 
mouth, he was obliged to seek the 
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protection of the British troops, then 
quartered in Boston. He accom- 
panied the troops in their memorable 
march through Middlesex County, 
April 19, 1775, and was with Lord 
Percy at the battle of Lexington. As 
a measure of compensation for the 
loss of his offices at Plymouth, Colonel 
Winslow was appointed by General 
Gage collector of customs for the port 
of Boston, and register of wills for the 
county of Suffolk. 

In 1776, as history tells us, the 
sritish troops were forced to evacuate 
the city of Boston. To remain after 
this event, in the excited condition of 
public feeling, was impossible for the 
Winslows and other loyalists. Ed- 
ward Winslow, the elder, with his wife 
and two daughters, had already taken 
up his residence in New York, in “a 
delightfull retreat at the Bowery . 
sweetly situated about two miles out 
of the city.” Thither Colonel Wins- 
low followed, and there was appointed 
muster-master general of the provin- 
cial forces; for, it must be remem- 


bered, many of the troops of his 
majesty who fought in the War of the 
Revolution were not imported from 


Great Britain, but were recruited 
from among the loyalist element in 
America. With this thought in mind, 
the idea may be the more readily 
grasped that, from the British point of 
view, the American colonies strug- 
gling for independence were but de- 
pendencies in rebellion against prop- 
erly constituted authority. 

Colonel Winslow continued in this 
office throughout the war, and also 
saw some active service in the field, in 
the cause of the king. In 1779 he was 
elected by a body of loyalists in Rhode 
Island to command them, and served 
in that capacity through two cam- 
paigns. Before the final evacuation 
of New York by the British troops, in 
November, 1783, he was ordered by 
Sir Guy Carleton to Halifax, in con- 
junction with three other officers, for 
the purpose of exploring and locating 
a tract of land for his majesty’s Brit- 
ish-American regiments about to be 
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disbanded. After the completion of 
that service he was appointed military 
secretary to a board of general offi- 
cers, of which Lord Percy, his old 
commander at Lexington, was presi- 
dent. 

Having thus hastily sketched the 
career of this man, whose thorough 
conscientiousness none who read his 
correspondence can for a moment 
doubt, let us unfold and read one of 
these ancient missives. It is from 
Sarah Winslow, written at New York, 
April 10, 1783. Cornwallis had sur- 
rendered at Yorktown six months be- 
fore, and peace, with the independence 
of the American colonies, was im- 
pending. She describes her home as 
comfortable, and the family as “sur- 
rounded by a pleasing circle of cheer- 
ful friends.” But a cloud of disap- 
pointment has settled about them. 
Driven from their home at Plymouth, 
and again from their new home at 
Boston, it now seems probable that 
they are again to be disturbed in their 
domestic felicity. 

“All were entertaining agreeable 
expectations,” she writes, “that spring 
would open with smiling prospects. 
Alas, they are now at an end. Sad is 
the reverse; our fate seems now de- 
creed, and we left to mourn out our 
days in wretchedness. No other re- 
course for millions, but to submit to 
the tyranny of exulting enemies, or 
settle a new country. Iam one of the 
number that would embark for Nova 
Scotia, was it either prudent or 
proper; but I am told it will not do for 
me at present. What is to become of 
us God only can tell. In all our 
former sufferings we had hope to sup- 
port us; being deprived of that is too 
much. My mind and strength are 
unequal to my present unexpected 
tryals. Was there ever an instance, 
my dear Cousin, can history produce 
one, where such a number of the best 
of human beings were deserted by the 
government they have sacrificed their 
all for? The open enemies of Great 
Britain have gained their point and 
more than ever they could have had 
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impudence to have asked for, while 
their brave, persevering, noble 
friends, who have suffered and toiled 
for years, and‘whom they were bound 
by every tie of honour and gratitude 
to assist, are left without friends, with- 
out fortunes, without prospect of sup- 
port, but from that Being who has 
hitherto supported us, and upon 
whom we ought to rely for further 
protection, without repining. I hope 
I do not repine; to feel in such afflic- 
tion as this is surely allowable. I 
cannot help it. We are greatly dis- 
tressed. Their peace brings none to 
my heart.” 

Touching as is this wail over lost 
hopes, doubly touching in its sincer- 
ity, it is difficult for us of to-day to 
realize the regret and dismay with 
which the loyal subjects of King 
George in America received the in- 
telligence of the failure of the roval 
cause. The feelings of these Ply- 
mouth loyalists may be more readily 
comprehended, however, by the pe- 
rusal of a passage from a later letter, 


of Sarah Winslow, to her cousin, 


Benjamin Marston. This bears the 
date of November 29, 1783, four days 
before the final evacuation of New 
York by the British forces. The letter 
is written at Halifax, whither the fam- 
ily had sailed on the first of September 
previous. When forced to leave Ply- 
mouth, as history records, the refugee 
loyalists were stripped of their posses- 
sions. How complete was this con- 
fiscation is shown in this letter now 
before us. 

“One late account of your precious 
relation,” writes Sarah Winslow to 
her cousin, Benjamin Marston, “is so 
finishing a stroke, I must inform you. 
Some time before our furniture was 
disposed of, I wrote my mother, re- 
questing that the picture in our hall, 
with the coat of arms that my sister 
and myself worked, might be given to 
the care of a young lady for me. 
They being very elegant I greatly 
wished for them for a particular pur- 
pose. When my mother came to 
New York, it was not in her power to 
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bring even them, which was every- 
thing we had remaining, or rather 
that villains had left us. I have con- 
cluded that they were perfectly se- 
creted, until, this week, a letter from 
the lady informs me that, about two 
months ago, Colonel W sent a 
sheriff to her, with orders that she 
must give her oath that she had noth- 
ing in her possession belonging to 
this family. Not daring to take the 
oath she gave up the article. He had 
impudence enough to tell her that he 
took them for a debt which he did not 
recollect when he took the other 
things. I do believe he is the com- 
pleatest devil that ever was suffered to 
live.” 

Foreseeing the early evacuation of 
New York after the defeat of the royal 
cause, the elder Winslow determined 
to seek still another home. He was 
for a long time greatly disquieted and 
at a loss to decide upon his future 
movements. A _ letter written by 
Sarah Winslow to her cousin, Ward 
Chipman, judge of the supreme court 
of New Brunswick, dated October 18, 
1783, tells of his final determination 
to remove to Nova Scotia, and de 
scribes the journey thither. They 
were not wholly deserted by the gov- 
ernment, as the writer, in a previous 
letter, had supposed, but transportation 
was furnished by his majesty’s gov- 
ernment, in one of the best ships in 
the garrison of New York, with “the 
kindest and most obligeing man for a 
commander.” The voyage is de- 
scribed as having been very tempestu- 
ous, with contrary winds, prolonging 
the time of arrival at Halifax to the 
fifteenth day from New York. 

“Greatly are we indebted to the 
comissary-general,” writes Sarah 
Winslow, “for giving of us thousand 
advantages that no other family has 
had; his friendly attention was con- 
tinued to the last. He hurried us 
away thinking it was the season to 
avoid storms, gave us an excellent 
vessel, without one passenger but 
those we chose ourselves. We em- 
barked in a most beautiful morning,” 
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she continues, “but instead of having 
no storms we had a sort of one all the 
passage. The ladies had anticipated 
every horror; but I confess my heart 
was so deeply wounded at parting 
with a number of tenderly beloved 
friends, that I thought not of the dis- 
tress of a voyage. ... We were a 
little disconcerted at not finding Ed- 
ward here, but his friends came imme- 
diately on board, and upon being in- 
formed he had hired a small house for 
an office, we immediately took posses- 
sion of it... . Greatly, my good 
cousin, could I enlarge upon the sub- 
ject that has brought us all to this 
uncultivated country, but as it can 
answer no good purpose I endeavor 
to be silent.” 

After the lapse of a month the 
Winslow family had become settled 
comfortably in their new home. In 
the letter written by Sarah Winslow 
to Benjamin Marston under date of 
November 29, 1783, already quoted, 
we gain some idea of the social life in 
Halifax among the loyalist refugees. 

“When I wrote you last,” she 
writes, “we were then in the house my 
brother has for an office, and thankful 
were we, when we first arrived, to 
have so good a place to go to. We 
immediately took possession of it, and 
remained there until he very fortu- 
nately got this for us, which is as com- 
fortable a one as we at present have 
any desire for, very warm, pleasantly 
situated in the most lively, clean part 
of the town. Leave you to judge 
whether the rooms are not very good 
when I tell you that this day week, 
General Fox, with sixteen of our 
friends, dined with us with great con- 
venience. . . . Balls and assemblies 
have begun, but I have not attended 
the two first. Brother went, but 
joined our card party at home before 
the evening was out. I believe we 
were full as well amused by his de- 
scription as we could have been had 
we joined the crowd.” 

That the family did not long re- 
main in retirement is shown in a later 
epistle written by Miss Penelope 
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Winslow, under date of November 28, 
1784. 

“The dancing parties are kept up 
with great spirit,” she writes. “Miss 
Duncan gives a ball on Monday even- 
ing, Miss Brenton on Friday, both of 
which I shall give you an account of. 
The last assembly was amazingly bril- 
liant; the ladies’ dresses superb be- 
yond what the New Englanders had 
seen before. Mrs. Wentworth stood 
first in fashion and magnificence— 
new gown and petticoat of silver tissue 
trimmed with Italian flowers and the 
finest blond lace, a train of four yards 
long, her hair and wrist ornamented 
with real diamonds. Miss Duncan 
was elegant in a fawn-coloured satin, 
covered with crape, black velvet waist, 
pearl sprigs in her hair, no feathers or 
flowers. She was much admired, as 
was Kitty Taylor in unadorned white. 
Miss Pau looked vastly well in cream- 
coloured satin with sable fur. Lady 
D. and Miss Bayley figured in a pro- 
fusion of waving plumes and flowers. 
The latter exhibited in a minuet, a 
little in the waping style, to use the 
language of the brigade major. Capt. 
Dalyrymple had the honor of her 
hand. The evening was altogether 
approved of. The room is new- 
papered and new-lamped. Mr. Tay- 
lor distinguished himself as an excel- 
lent manager. There is a town as- 
sembly—begun last Thursday. No 
navy or army admitted; Mr. Eunial 
and Dight managers. It is said 
to be in opposition to the other 
party.” 

A few months later the lively Penel- 
ope again writes to the same corre- 
spondent. She alludes, at the outset, 
to the trials and tribulations through 
which the family had been called to 
pass. The loss of their home at Ply- 
mouth, their enforced removal from 
New York, their final “banishment to 
this under world,” and, to crown all, 
the death of her father, which had oc- 
curred in June, 1784, are pathetically 
recalled. Then, after soliciting some 
advice in matters of business, the writ- 
er’s mood changes, and she again 
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enters upon a description of the social 
life at Halifax. 

“Don’t think I have secluded myself 
from visiting and seeing my friends on 
the Parade,” she writes. “I assure 
you I sometimes give dinners to a 
charming circle of ladies, and my 
suppers are not more humble than 
those you shared with me in Brewer 
Lane. Sarah, indeed, might despise 
them, but I declare our cheese is ex- 
cellent and our porter as good as can 
be procured. . . . Your other friends 
are all well, pursuing pleasure with 
ardour. Feasting, card playing and 
dancing is the great business of life at 
Halifax, one eternal round. The 
votaries of pleasure complain of being 
fatigued and want variety of amuse- 
ments. The new imported ladies con- 
tinue to be the belles. -The Princes, 
Taylors and Haliburtons are totally 
eclipsed by the Millers. Betsy and 
Matty Matthews are the admiration of 
all the beaux. . . . The high sheriff 
gives dinners two or three times a 
week, and to-morrow evening all the 
Noblesse are to be entertained at his 
house—a ball and supper superb. 
Charming doings is it not? Don't 
you envy the gay circle? Everybody 
here has independent fortunes—at 
least of this I am sure, that there is not 
a family in this place, that figures at 
all; can spend less than five or six 
hundred a year.” : 

These letters show that, despite the 
- troubles which had assailed this de- 
voted family, there were at least some 
rifts in the storm-cloud. In the letter 
just quoted Penelope Winslow informs 
her correspondent that the St. Law- 
rence is expected daily, but ventures 
the prediction that her sister Sarah 
will hardly venture the voyage at that 
season of the year. From this line 
the reader infers that Sarah Winslow 
is paying a visit to England. The 
next letter—one written by Sarah 
herseli—confirms this idea. It is 
written to Ward Chipman, and is un- 
cated. But the faded file mark upon 
the back, in the handwriting, no 
doubt, of the solicitor general, shows 


that it was written in the same month 
and year as the missive last quoted. 
It contains a glowing account of Miss 
Sarah’s visit to England. 

“Confused as my head and this 
house is,” she writes, “I cannot longer 
omit writing a line, but it must only be 
to tell you, that I have so much to say 
to you upon what I have seen and 
heard, and my heart so crowded with 
every grateful sentiment, that I must 
leave all until I have the pleasure of a 
month’s conversation with you, which 
I hope and pray will not be long first, 
for even all the amusements of the 
great world, which I more largely par- 
took of than perhaps any other being 
ever did in so short a time, does not 
alter my determination of becoming 
an inhabitant of your woody country. 
We are told the probability is we shall 
remove soon, which I am perfectly 
ready and willing to do, provided we 
can have a house to put our heads in 
and live for less money than we do 
here. . . . I have ten million things to 
say to you and a thousand others [ 
cannot now even mention. Mrs. 
Siddons was at the plays every night 
in the week and the opera at the end of 
it. My friend Murray is this moment 
unexpectedly called upon to go on 
board. I can write no more. Re- 
member me affectionately to all my 
friends.” 

Sarah Winslow’s intimation, in this 
letter, that the family might again 
change their abode, was not, it ap- 
pears, without foundation. In the 
packet is found a letter dated only 
three months later than the last 
quoted, which tells of the removal of 
the family from Halifax to St. John. 
This letter is written by Edward Wins- 
low, the younger, now become the 
head of the family by the death of his 
father. Its tone betrays the cheerful 
disposition of the writer, despite the 
vicissitudes through which he had 
been forced to pass. 

“Neither St. Paul nor any other old- 
fashioned buck,” he writes, “ever ex- 
perienced half so great a variety of 
difficulties and embarrassments in one 
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month as I have in the last. The 
transportation of a lusty wife, three 
little brats and a large collection of 
lumber across the Bay of Fundy was 
no inconsiderable job. I was saluted 
with a very severe fitof the gout. That 
over, I found here no preparation for 
my reception, and I was obliged to 
huddle mamma and the little ones 
into the crowd that filled the house at 
Portland point; and before I could 
swear three long oaths the ship Parr 
made her appearance and disembarked 
the other family, who, of course, made 
a considerable addition to the party. 
In this dilemma I hunted Wanton out 
of Tyng’s house and placed my moth- 
er’s family there. I collected all the 
carpenters, masons and laborers that 
could be found, and I have ever since 
been up to the eyes in mud, mortar, 
etc. I am now emerging from this 
state, and in a few days I expect to 
see both families comfortable. ... 
Whenever the public business will ad- 
mit I shall beat my march to St. Ann’s, 
where I intend to provide some kind 
of a habitation for my family. The 
enormous rents and other expenses 
here render it impossible for me to 
halt long.” 

The family did not, indeed, “halt 
long” at St. John, but again removed, 
to Fredericton, which place became 
their home for many years. Time at 
length softened the feelings of ani- 
mosity, bordering upon hatred, which 
the War of the Revolution had en- 
gendered. The day came when Ed- 
ward Winslow was not only permitted 
to revisit the scenes of his early years, 
but when such a visit was to him a 
source of the greatest happiness. 
Here is an old yellow letter bearing 
the date of August 17, 1797—twenty- 
one years after the Plymouth loyalists 
had been forced to abandon their 
homes and possessions and flee to the 
protection of the British troops at 
soston. It is written by Edward 
Winslow to a friend at Plymouth, and 
is dated at Boston, where he was 
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doubtless paying a visit of business or 
pleasure. 

“T boast that I can bear disappoint- 
ments as well as any man on earth,” 
he writes, “but I should be ashamed if 
all the vicissitudes I have experienced 
could have hardened my heart. At 
the present moment I feel a distress 
bordering upon weakness at the con- 
sideration that I cannot pay you a visit 
at Plymouth. For months past I have 
been continually anticipating the 
pleasure of again taking by the hand 
my venerable friend Col. Watson, my 
friend Lothrop, and a great number 
of others, and your letter of the 7th 
increased my anxiety to see you and 
them. Be assured that I feel very 
grateful for the expressions of friend- 
ship which it contains. Nay, sir, I feel 
more. I am soothed and flattered in 
the highest possible degree, by the 
considerations that when party ani- 
mosities have subsided, and the affec- 
tions have returned to their proper 
channels, those who were the com- 
panions of my early life remember me 
with esteem. I consider it as a testi- 
mony that, altho’ eccentricities might 
have marked my youth, my general 
conduct among you is recollected with 
approbation. If there remains an in- 
dividual in your society who (now the 
cause of contentions is at an end) re- 
tains any rancour against me, I wish 
him no greater curse than to in- 
dulge it. 

“Public business obliges me to re- 
turn to New Brunswick immediately. 
The Board with which I am connecte:l 
have adjourned to meet in the State of 
Rhode Island in June next. If I am 
not prevented by any untoward acci- 
dent I will be here a month before my 
time, for the purpose of visiting my 
friends. Remember me_ with the 
most cordial affection to Mrs. Spooner 
and family and to the whole circle of 
my friends, and believe me to be with 
unabated friendship and esteem, 

“Yours most sincerely, 


E. W.” 
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THE PORTRAIT AND THE MAN. 


By Annie Eliza Brand. 


2, THER callers had 

gone; only the open 
fire and this bit of 
baby innocence mas- 
querading as a ma- 
tron remained to keep 
Gertrude 3eekman 
company. She looked down on 
Nellie from a mental and_physi- 
cal height, with the toleration 
which superior wealth and _ success 
have for less favored humanity. Mrs. 
Seaton in no wise resented this 
patronage. Her admiration for her 
husband’s handsome cousin was un- 
bounded. Gertrude, her house, her 
dress, her ready mind and tact, ex- 
pressed Nellie’s aspirations to the 
bounds of mortal attainment. Who 
got so much out of life as Gertrude 
Beekman? Neither ties nor burdens 
of affection to hobble her efforts, free 
to come and go in an endless suc- 
cession of “good times”—good times 
that were really good—the best oi 
music, art, travel, enough of science 
and literature, and enough, too, of the 
lighter functions society finds pleas- 
ure in! 

The desultory talk died out. Lost 
in the comfort of an ancient chair, 
Nellie let her eyes wander about the 
spacious room, almost cramped into 
narrowness by the profusion of old 
furniture and -bric-a-brac displayed 
within its walls. Gertrude rose and 
crossed the room with her stately 
step. The homely little process of 
lighting a befrilled and much-shaded 
lamp became dignified in her hands. 
The rose-colored light threw out in 
relief the graceful lines of her tall 
figure. Not for the first time Nellie 
wondered how, when insignificant 
atoms like herself got happily married 
all the days of the year, such a superb 
creature should find no fit mate. It 
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must be choice. With every desire 
satisfied, why should she wish to 
change? And yet—Nellie’s instinct, 
her loyalty to the cult of matrimony, 
found the conclusion hard to accept. 

“It’s not often you’re possessed by 
the rage for silence,” said Gertrude, 
returning to the hearth. She put her 
foot on the marble fender and looked 
inquiringly at the girlish face. It 
made a quaint contrast to the hand- 
some, grim brocade of the great 
winged chair behind it. 

Nellie jumped up. “Am I con- 
demned to eternal frivolity?” She 
flitted across to a side table. “Why, 
I never saw that before. What an 
omission! I supposed I had investi- 
gated all your photographs.” 

A shade of annoyance stirred Miss 
Beekman’s expression. “That? You 
may look if you like; but it’s not a 
show book.” 

Nellie sat down near the light and 
opened the album, as her cousin 
walked towards her. 

“As you see, it’s a monument of 
egotism. I don’t exhibit it to the 
general public. One doesn’t want to 
advertise the ravages of time.” 

“Nonsense! You know you can 
defy comparison, even with your 
earlier self.” 

“IT do not like my earlier self.” 
Gertrude’s accent was decided. “And 
still one can be a victim to the photo- 
graph habit. My mother was the 
first sinner. You will see how soon 
and how often my infantile charms 
were perpetuated.” 

Nellie turned from page to page ;— 
first the baby pictures, glaring ex- 
panses of starched embroideries with 
an infinitesimal proportion of person- 
ality attached, the chubby child in 
prim curls and white socks, and on 
through the changing gradations of 
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growth and fashion to womanhood. 

Gertrude Beekman’s was a facé 
which photography never libelled; on 
occasion it was even kind to her. 
These fixed impressions of the pro- 
gressive development of her beauty 
were both intrinsically charming and 
psychologically suggestive, though 
Mrs. Seaton, to tell the truth, was 
more occupied with the evolution of 
costume than of character. Suddenly 
she was conscious of a break in the 
continuity. One portrait claimed 
more individual attention, and she 
studied it critically. In dress and ac- 
cessories it showed little variation 
from the general succession. It was 
the same face—with a difference. Be- 
side it, those that went before were 
incomplete; this alone bloomed into 
perfect harmony of expression and 
showed a rounded completeness. In 
all the later ones this inner light had 
failed. Gertrude had dropped back 
to the more familiar level on which 
Nellie knew her. She turned again 
to the portrait, which seemed to be 
the realization of Gertrude’s ideal na- 
ture. Now she knew whence crept 
the little chill sometimes felt through 
all her love and admiration. There 
was a little rift within the lover’s lute. 
That was it—the lover’s lute. She 
would not lift her eyes, for she feared 
to betray her thought. 

“I never saw you look like that, 
Gertrude.” 

“Which? Oh, that!” She spoke 
with an accent of cold disapproval. 
“IT had been ill and was thinner than 
usual. How funny that gown looks! 
A dozen years makes a burlesque of 
our inspirations in dress.” 

“And other things, sometimes.” 

“Possibly. I’m not one of the in- 
spired. Nobody is romantic nowa- 
days except blue-eyed angels. It 
suits their style.” 

Nellie flushed. She did not mind a 


joke at her own expense; but the toné 


jarred. She looked once more at the 
despised photograph, and her eyes 
filled with tears—tears of sympathy 
for Gertrude, who had seen the prom- 
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ised land and been forbidden to 
enter. 

Quickly as Nellie Seaton picked up 
the tricks of society and adopted little 
assumptions of a butterfly worldli- 
ness, she had not forgotten the piety 
and other simple virtues brought 
from her wild woodland to city life. 
Her prayer to-night oscillated be- 
tween thankful recognition of her 
own happy fate and an impassioned 
plea that the flower crown of love 
which Gertrude had felt only by its 
thorns might yet be hers to wear in 
all its rosy beauty. 

She questioned her husband as to 
his cousin’s history, but he had no 
suggestions at command. “Marry! 
Why on earth should she?” he asked. 
“Always had her own way, and a 
good time. Where’d you find the 
man, anyway? A cross between an 
archangel and a philosopher might 
do. But she’s had her head too long, 
now.” 

“I didn’t mean now.” 

“Gertrude’s charming, delightful, 
the best company in the world; but as 
a wife—Oh, she’d be too stimulat- 
ing.” 

Dick might talk as he liked; Nellie 
knew better. That portrait told the 
true story. The thought of this 
thwarted romance rebuked the occa- 
sional spasms of envy she had in- 
dulged. What did all Gertrude’s 
wealth and brilliancy weigh against 
the injury of love turned back to ran- 
kle in the heart from which it sprang? 
How had she ever dared regret the 
petty hindrances of her own compar- 
ative poverty? Over her work she 
spun webs of romance which brought 
the parted lovers together and dow- 
ered Gertrude with an impossible 
happiness which was to restore the 
lost aureole of a loving sympathy, the 
one dumb note, whose suppression 
spoiled the concord of her nature. 
Proteus-like, the unknown hero 
changed his vague and shifting out- 
line. He would not “compose” well, 
but always eluded her. Yet nothing 
could shake Nellie’s belief in the faith 











that, somewhere in the universe, each 
soul has its complement. 


Nellie followed Gertrude Beekman 
up the carpeted steps into a wide hall 
fragrant with flowers and gay with 
light and moving figures. The co- 
quettish strains of some operatic nov- 
elty came softly from behind a screen 
of palms. Nellie’s cheeks were pink 
with excitement; she had not enough 
of such gaieties to be indifferent to 
them. Gertrude, queenly and calm, 
smiled at her fluttering exaltation. 

“My chaperon!” she whispered, 
pointing to a long mirror. Nellie 
laughed too. She was fairly out- 
classed by the nobler type beside her. 
Dress carried the contrast farther, 
far beyond rivalry. Gertrude’s jet- 
framed shoulders rising above the un- 
relieved blackness of the heavy silk 
she wore had a striking effect of sim- 
plicity. 

“What an unconsidered 
look!” said Nellie. “Please keep a 
respectful distance. I don’t want to 
be picked up and put in the rag-bag 
by mistake.” 

They had run the gauntlet of the 
receiving line and now mixed with 
the crowd to indulge in the snatchy 
intercourse. The house was full, es- 
pecially here in the dining-room. 
The music from the corridor sounded 
faint and distant. Softened by a 
divided interest, the conversational 
tone was less shrill. 

Nellie, facing Gertrude, could see 
through the archway into the adjoin- 
ing room. She looked up as a voice, 
strident, odd, detached itself from the 
general stream of talk flowing by 
the doorway. For a brief instant, 
Gertrude’s whole figure had a curious 
tenseness of attention and her very 
breath seemed arrested, as if she were 
petrified by a sudden shock. Then 
the ghost of a flush crept over her 
white shoulders, and the plate she 
held shook faintly. Again the loud 
voice started out from the surround- 
ing babel of tongues. This time 
Gertrude neither turned nor seemed 
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to hear. She went on talking to the 
young lawyer at her side. There was 
no hint of a break in her ease of man- 
ner; yet Nellie knew she had been 
moved, and felt that her calm covered 
something unsuspected. Over Ger- 
trude’s shoulder she could see the 
owner of the unsympathetic voice. 
He was a stranger in the town, yet he 
seemed to know people. He was 
handsome in a way—an _ unwhole- 
some way. One could see how fine 
the mold had been, before self-in- 
dulgence had coarsened the lines and 
blurred the expression. . 

Without apparent connection Ger- 
trude’s old portrait flashed into Nel- 
lie’s mind. A dozen years ago. The 
portrait, the man and the date in- 
stantly fused themselves into a story. 
An impossible hero!—but the idea 
tyrannized over her. The young man 
who was trying his best to amuse her 
wondered at her abstraction. Ger- 
trude turned. 

“You're tired. 
go, Nellie?” ' 

Go! It was a new thing for Ger- 
trude to be in a hurry. The wish 
ranged into line with the rest. Nellie 
accepted the suggestion with nervous 
haste, and looked round for her hus- 
band. There he was, speaking to 
that dreadful man. What should she 
do if Dick brought him over here? 
Happily he didn’t. 

Had a good time, Gertrude?” 
asked Dick breezily, as they drove 
homewards. 

“Don’t I always have a good time? 
Rather a nice affair, I thought.” 

“Never expected to see Stetson 
there. Good Lord! If I fulfilled the 
promise of my youth that way, I 
wouldn’t come back and advertise the 
fact.” 

“T didn’t see him.” 

“Didn’t see him? Then you lost 
the most prominent feature in the 
landscape. I suppose you haven't 


Hadn’t we better 


forgotten him?” 

Nellie wished she could stop Dick: 
but she had learned the disastrous 
effect of any such attempt. 
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THE PORTRAIT 


The next day Nellie overheard a 
passing conversation between Dick’s 
mother and the woman who gave the 
reception. 

“] should never have known Law- 
rence Stetson. What a change! 
How did he happen to be at your 
house?” 

“Mr. Stevens met him by accident, 
—and you know what men are. Of 
course he must ask him right up to 
the house.” 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“No good, I’m sure. Last sum- 
mer I came across his wife and chil- 
dren near Ethel’s place, out in Minne- 
sota. He wasn’t there; business is 
apt to keep that sort of man where 
life’s a little less bare. They’re poor 
as poverty. And to see him in my 
rooms last night, just overflowing 
with importance!” 

“How things change!” mused Mrs. 
Seaton. “Why, everyone was _per- 
fectly charmed with him when he was 
here. Can it be twelve years ago?” 

“Don’t speak of it! Suppose he 
had taken a fancy to one of our girls, 
or—”’ 

“T used to think—” 

The door opened. Gertrude Beek- 
man came in. Mrs. Seaton’s confi- 
dences were never concluded, at least 
in Nellie’s hearing. 


Gertrude and Lawrence Stetson 
met face to face. Nellie divined by 
sympathy the stress of feeling; there 
was no visible sign of it. His fervid 
references to earlier acquaintance left 
Gertrude’s calm unstirred. Her glit- 
tering politeness threw aside his in- 
clination to renew the ignored friend- 
ship. Coldness to interests which 
had no personal appeal for her was 
no new thing in Gertrude; but it 
seemed to Nellie as if this reasoned 
selfishness had daily gained a stronger 
hold on her since the night of the 
Stevens reception. Why had she 
wished the hero’s return? He had 
come and gone. To what purpose? 
His vulgar deterioration was enough 
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to sour the most chastened regret. 
The rift widened. 

Again it was Mrs. Stevens and 
Dick’s mother who interpreted the 
ghostly play of dead emotions. That 
they recognized neither the actors 
nor the action of the scene mattered 
little. 

“Whom do you suppose I had a 
letter from, this morning?—Law- 
rence Stetson’s wife!” 

“Anxious to know what he was 
doing here?’ asked Mrs. Seaton. 

“No—that’s the funny part. It’s 
an outburst of hysterical gratitude. 
Some unknown philanthropist has 
sent her a large sum of money with- 
out a word, except that it is given 
in recognition of a great benefit for 
which the giver has to thank the noble 
Lawrence. Fancy! It must have 
been an accident. From all I hear, 
and Mr. Stevens has heard a good 
deal lately, he’d never do a good ac- 
tion of malice aforethought.” 

“But if the giver is unknown, why 
thank you?” 

“Naturally she tried to find out. 
The New York bank that the check 
was on absolutely refused informa- 
tion, but the paper of the accompany- 
ing note had Brigham’s watermark. 
That made her believe it was sent 
from here—though it doesn’t follow; 
and she pitched on me as the only 
person in the city who knew of her or 
her need. She’s too well acquainted 
with her husband to suppose he’d 
been enlarging on his family’s exist- 
ence or necessities.” 

“It is odd. There’s a flavor of 
satire in the reason for the gift.” 

“Tf one isn’t sure of bread and fuel, 
worse things than satire go down, 
especially when sweetened that way. 
But as I didn’t send it, I shall tell her. 
I am afraid she won't believe it; and 
I shall be left to masquerade in a 
virtue not my own.” 

Of course it was Gertrude’s gift, 
Nellie said to herself. But the feel- 
ing that prompted it—what was 
that? If any one were content with 
life, one would say it was Gertrude; 
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yet Nellie knew there was a dark spot 
in her cousin’s heart, a centre of in- 
sensibility eating its way beneath the 
surface of a full, successful life. 


A miniature domestic crisis sent 
Nellie to Gertrude for help. The 
kitchen way best served her haste. 
She entered the library unannounced. 
The early dusk left the room deep in 
shadow, except for the faint bright- 
ness of a dying wood fire. Nellie 
paused on the threshold, curdled 
mayonnaise driven out of mind by the 
sight of someone crouched over the 
hearth. It was Gertrude. She turned, 
as Nellie made some slight noise, and 
sat up erect. A spurt of flame re- 
vealed a face that carried out the 
crouching figure’s suggestion of sad- 
ness; but before the flicker failed, be- 
fore Nellie was half across the room, 
the face regained its ordinary com- 
posure. 

“Ts it you, Nellie? I must have 
been half asleep.” 

“T came—.” Nellie stopped, her 
kitchen politics dwarfed beyond no- 
tice. She knelt and put her arms 
about the older woman with half in- 
telligible words of sympathy and love. 
For an instant she thought the 
caress returned and understood; then 
Gertrude released herself and looked 
down, with no deeper feeling in her 
face than amused and indulgent cu- 
riosity. 

“Has something very terrible hap- 
pened—to Dick?” 

The cool tone killed Nellie’s im- 
pulse, and her answer reflected the 
light mockery of the question. 

“T’ll come over and make the may- 


onnaise, my dear,” said Gertrude a 
few minutes later. “Why didn’t you 
send for me before?” 

“IT thought you’d be busy. Isn’t 
Miss Brooks sewing for you?” 

“No.” 

“You'll never be ready to sail on 
the fifteenth.” 

“I’m not going.” 

“Not going to Europe?” Nellie 
stared in amazement. A journey so 
eagerly anticipated, the charming 
party —everything! 

“It’s a woman’s privilege to change 
her mind. The truth is, I haven’t the 
money to spare.” 

“But you had.” 


“Until I had also a passing aber- 


ration of intellect, and offered my trip 
on the altar of altruism. It seemed 
too mean to have so much, when some 
poor wretches had worse than noth- 
ing. No—don’t applaud. It wasn’t 
self-denial, only the desire to thank 
God I’m not as other men—and 
women —are.” 

“Don’t pretend to be cynical.” 

“No, my dear girl. Charity is often 
nothing better than indirect  self- 
indulgence, and has to be paid for like 
other excesses. My repentance is on 
edge with envy now. But mind,— 
my weaknesses are not to be pub- 
lished to any of our friends. They’re 
already hardened to my whims. This 
is the latest,—to give up Italy and 
Spain. I don’t know why I told 
you.” 

“Because I deserve to be trusted?” 

Gertrude looked at her. “I believe 
you can forget when you choose.” 
They were at Nellie’s gate by this 
time. “So clear your mind for the 
serious business of salad making.” 
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By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 


Illustrated from photographs by Nathan A, Gibbs and others, 





THE MIANTONOMOH MONUMENT. 


T is easy to write about Norwich— 
unique among cities. Other 
towns have boasted of being 

“builded as a city that is compact 
together,” or of the charms of the rus 
in urbe—-country within town. Nor- 
wich alone, so far as I 
can learn, among “cities of 
old or modern fame,” 
brings the wilderness into 
the city. Rough, wild 
woods and rugged bluffs 
of rock thrust themselves 
into the midst of well-built 
streets; and one may 
stand on cliffs that seem 
to belong to the native 
wilderness and look al- 
most plumb down on 
houses and gardens, and 

(if inclined to yawping) 

“sound his barbaric yawp 

over the roofs of man- 

kind.” Doctor Holmes 
was justified in character- 
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izing Norwich as “a town of supreme, 


audacious, Alpine loveliness.” 

This scenery of river, forest, 
meadow and cliff has furnished the 
stage-setting of a singularly varied 
and eventful history. No region is 
more saturated with Indian legend 
than this; and following upon the 
legendary period comes the heroic 
age,—and that is a long one, reach- 
ing down to within the memory of 
men now living. Norwich, withal, 
has been happy in its historians. It 
has not “lacked the sacred bard.” 
Miss Caulkins’s “History of Nor- 
wich” is one of the fullest and best of 
those volumes of local lore that afflict 
American historical writers with an 
excess of authentic material. In a 
“Centennial Discourse” in 1859, Mr. 
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VIEW SOUTHWARD FROM MEETING HOUSE ROCKS. 


Daniel Coit Gilman gave one of the 
earliest proofs of that’ aptitude for 
geographico-historical studies which 
is now rendering the country such 
distinguished service in the Ven- 
ezuela Commission. Donald G. 
Mitchell and Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Mrs. Sigourney, all 
natives of the soil, have done a filial 
duty by their old home. And at 
the end of the list (which might 
easily be lengthened) comes Miss 
Mary E. Perkins with the first vol- 
ume of her “Old Houses of the 
Antient Town of Norwich”—the 
most minutely elaborate and most 
sumptuous volume that we remem- 
ber to have seen devoted to so 
narrow a field of history. 

The date of the planting of Nor- 
wich, 1659, sufficiently declares to 
experts in New England history 
that it is not of the first genera- 
tion of plantations, settled directly 
from England. Already, nearly 
twenty years before, it had come 
to be distinctly understood in the 
old country that if there was to 
be any oppressing and persecuting 
done, the Puritans were not going 
thereafter to be the victims of it. 
The expulsive force that had driven 
so many of the best of the English 
people across the ocean ceased to 


operate. The current of migration 
ceased about 1640, and in fact turned 
in the opposite direction. For a 
hundred and eighty years from the 
year 1640, the splendid increase of the 
New England population was mainly 
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THE JEDEDIAH HUNTINGTON HOUSE, 


the natural increase of the vigorous 
stock planted within twenty years 
from the settlement at Plymouth.* 
Not being myself an historical ex- 
pert, | cannot say whether there has 


*In a ‘‘Sermon on the Fortieth Anniversary of his 
Settlement’? Dr. Leonard Bacon says of the New Haven 
of 1825: ‘The population was of purely English descent, 
and I think I may say that with the exception of a few col- 
ored people there were not twenty families here whose 
ancestors did not come over with the first settlers of New 
England.”’ 
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been any adequate treatment of the 
subject of that secondary tide of 
migration which in the second gen- 
eration from the first settlement 
moved many of the first settlers or 
their children to “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” It seems to have 
been merely business enterprise that 
started up the Brewster boys, son and 
grandsons of Elder William Brewster, 
to quit the honors and growing com- 
forts of their surroundings in the Old 
Colony, and come on in advance of 
all other settlers to take up wild land 
on the sands of Brewster’s Neck. 
But so they did; and their sepulchres 
are with us to this day, almost within 
hearing of the Norwich church bells. 
Doubtless the restlessness of those 
who had once tasted the rude delights 
of pioneering, and also something of 
speculation and land-booming, min- 
gled with higher motives in impelling 
the movements of population. 

What set the famous Major John 
Mason to thinking of the attractions 
of this region admits of easier conjec- 
ture. His campaign with an army 
of ninety men against the fierce 
Pequot nation that was believed to be 
plotting the extermination of the in- 
fant towns on the Connecticut 
brought him into acquaintance with 
this corner of the state and into rela- 
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GOVERNOR SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


tions of offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with that wily savage, Uncas, 
chief of the Mohegans. The date of 
that tremendous little campaign, in 
which almost the whole tribe which 
had planned the extinction of the 
white settlements in Connecticut was 
itself wiped off from the earth, was 
1637, the year before the settlement of 
New Haven. Uncas was not slack in 
manifesting that political gratitude 
which is defined as “a lively sense of 
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favors to come.” 
Relieved by the 
prowess of his 
white allies of 
his rival Sassa- 
cus and the Pe- 
quots, he finds 
himself — con- 
fronted with a 
still more for- 
midable rival in 
Miantonomoh, 
king of the Nar- 
ragansetts. The 
chronology of 
their savage 
fights is not 
clear, but leg- 
ends tell of a 
THE UNCAS MONU- great battle 
MENT. which raged 
against the Mo- 

hegans along the plain where were 
“the green graves of their sires,” but 
which was presently turned against 
the enemy with such fury that these 
were driven over the cliff at the falls 
of the Yantic, and perished in the 
torrent. Then there is the story of 
the fight on Sachem’s plain, two miles 
away to the eastward, in the She- 
tucket valley, which began with 
Uncas’s challenge to his foe to settle 
their dispute by a single 
combat and, this being 
declined, ended with the 
capture of Miantonomoh 
and ultimately in his exe- 
cution under the law of 
the wilderness. The 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE. 


legend here touches on recorded his- 
tory; for the case of his prisoner hav- 
ing been referred by Uncas to the 
magistrates at Hartford, they declined 
to exercise jurisdiction, but gave their 
consent to the execution. A massive 
plinth of rough granite marks the tra- 
ditional place of the battle and the 
capture. 

It is easy to believe that these ener- 
getic measures on the part of Uncas 






LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


failed to produce harmony between 
his people and the Narragansetts. 

| Not long after 
—about 1645, 
it is believed 
—we find him 
“treed” in his 
fort on the cliff 
at Shantok, 
overlooking 
the Thames, 
and in a fair 
way to. be 
starved into 
surrender by 
his enemies. 
Here again his friendly relations 
with the white men stood him 
in good stead. By this time, Major 
John Mason with a company of col- 
onists from his old home at Hartford 
was settled at the fort at Saybrook; 
whence enterprising Thomas Leffing- 














well set out on a relief expe- 
dition in behalf of the be- 


f leaguered warrior. He 
: loaded a canoe with provi- 
; sions and, paddling up the 


river under cover of the 
night, managed to get his 
whole cargo into the fort. 
The display of a quarter of 
beef elevated on a pole so 
effectually discouraged the 
enemy that they raised the 
siege without further delay. 
Uncas’s gratitude for the THE 
rescue was manifested by a 
grant of land to Ensign Leffingwell. 
Evidently the influences were multi- 
plying which drew John Mason and 
his company, now settled at Say- 
brook, towards the Mohegan country 
on the banks of the Thames. Per- 
haps, as tradition reports, there may 
have been a plague of crows and 
blackbirds at Saybrook to drive them 
from the rear; at all events, with 
characteristic New England delib- 
erateness, the major part of the Say- 
brook colony, already three times a 
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CHRISTOPHER HUNTINGTON HOUSE. 


pioneer, decided to remove to Nor- 
wich for a fourth experiment of col- 
onization. In the spring of 1659, an 
act of the General Court gave con- 
sent to the project of a new settle- 
ment, and soon after, the adventurers, 
headed by the Moses and Aaron, the 
Haynes and Hooker, the Eaton and 
Davenport, of the little community, 
—to wit, John Mason and James 
Fitch,— lifted the ark of the covenant 
by the staves, and transported them- 
selves with their organization of 
church and civil state to a new out- 
post in the wilderness. 

But the actual settlement was not 
effected until one antecedent condi- 
tion had been scrupulously fulfilled. 
The settlers would occupy no ground 
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THE PONEMAH MILLS. 


which was not honestly and right- 
eously theirs by purchase. The deed 
by which “Unkos, Owaneco, Atta- 
wanhood, sachems of Mohegan,” did 
in June, 1659, for good and valuable 
consideration, sell to the settlers the 
nine miles square which constituted 
the original township of Norwich may 
be read by all 
gainsayers in the 
colonial records at 
the Hartford State 
House.* 

It is a bold thing 
to say, in writing 
of that heroic age, 
but it may be said 
with truth, that no 
town in all the 


* The New Englanders have 
good reason for feeling a little 
tired of hearing William Penn 
called The Just, as if exclusive 
credit for righteous dealing 
toward the Indians was due to 
him, ‘There is no hazard in 
asserting that the general 
course of the policy adopted 
by our fathers in respect to the 
Indians was characterized by 
justice and by kindness. The 
right of the Indians to the soil 
was admitted and respected. 
Patents and charters from the 
king were never considered 
good against the rights of the 
natives. Let any man de- 
monstrate, if he can, that in 
Connecticut a single rood of land was ever acquired of the 
Indians otherwise than by fair purchase, except what was 
conquered from the Pequots in a waras righteous as was 
ever waged.’’ Bacon’s Historical Discourses (1839), Appen- 
dix viii, ‘“Treatment of the Indians. ’”’ 
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country was stocked at its first plant- 
ing with a higher strain of manhood 
than Norwich. The stately figure of 
Major John Mason stands foremost, 
lacking nothing but a larger stage of 
action to be recognized as the great 
man he was. His old comrade in 
arms, General Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
had taken the 
measure of him in 
their youthful cam- 
paigns in the Low 
Countries, and 
doubtless had fol- 
lowed his later 
career, and read in 
letters from New 
England of his 
winning one of 
“the decisive bat- 
tles of the world” 
at the Pequot fort, 
with his army of 


ninety men. 
When, in 1645, 
‘Fairfax, | whose 
name in arms 
through Europe 
rang,” wrote, as 


SLATER. commander-in- 


chief of the Parlia- 
mentary forces, offering to Major 
Mason the position of Major-General 
in his army, he offered to this mighty 
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soldier the opportunity of more con- 
spicuous but not of nobler service 
than he was rendering in New Eng- 
land. 

Beside him, not unworthy of such 
association, was the first pastor, James 
Fitch. Both love and duty held him 
fast to his flock when they set forth 
from Saybrook for their new home, 
and again when Hartford sent for him 
to fill a position of greater eminence 
and ease. “With whom then,” he 
answered, “should I leave these few 
poor sheep in the wilderness?” 
Probably it was the first wedding in 
the town, when the pastor, a widower, 
took to wife Priscilla, eldest daughter 
of Major John Mason. This good 
Christian had been taught who was 
his neighbor. Like some _ other 
pastors of his time, he devoted himself 
to the study of the Indian language, 
and taught the gospel not in vain to 
many of the Mohegans. 

Of course, not all of the thirty-five 
first-comers and of those who soon 
joined them were of equal quality; 
but they do seem to have been all of 
good stock. American history would 
have been different if the part borne 
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in it by the Huntingtons, the Hydes, 
the Backuses, the Bushnells, the 
Lathrops and the Coits—all Norwich 
family names—had been omitted. 
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A few bits of pedigree will give an 
idea of some of the contributions 
which Norwich has made to United 
States history. 





RAILROAD TUNNEL AND RAPIDS IN THE SHETUCKET. 
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LOOKING DOWN 


Young John Fillmore of Ipswich, 
following the seas, was with other 
sailors captured by a pirate and im- 
pressed into his service. After some 
months of this servitude, he and his 
fellows mutinied against their cap- 
tors, pitched the pirate captain and 
several of his crew overboard, put the 
rest into irons, then steered the vessel 
into Boston harbor, May 3, 1724, and 
delivered over their prisoners to jus- 
tice. Six months 
afterwards he was 
married and came 
to Norwich with 
his bride. One of 
his fourteen chil- 
dren, Nathaniel, 
removed to Ben- 
nington, and was 
a soldier in the 
French war and in 
the war for inde- 
pendence. His 
son Nathaniel, in- 
heriting the pio- 
neer instinct, mar- 
ried Phebe Mil- 
lard and moved, 
and some of his 
brothers with him, 
to the wilderness 


THE THAMES. 


of Western New York; and there was 
born to him Millard Fillmore, thir- 
teenth president of the United States. 

Two of the most notable names 
among the original proprietors are 
those of the brothers Christopher and 
Simon Huntington. Of this stock 
already thirty years ago were enu- 
merated, besides a less distinguished 
multitude, “five or six judges of the 
common courts, five members of 
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SENATOR L. F. 8. FOSTER. 


Congress, one of them President of 
the Continental Congress and Govy- 
ernor of the State, and six or seven 
who acquired the military rank of 
colonels and generals, one of them a 
brigadier-general in the army of the 
Revolution.”* How illustrated the 
name is at the present day, in busi- 
ness, in literature, and in the Chris- 
tian ministry, need not be told. The 
first Christopher bequeathed to his 
*Miss Caulkins’s History of Norwich (1866), p. 185. 


youngest son, John, the homestead — 
spacious old mansion in a command- 
ing position, said to have been forti- 
fied against the Indians in King 
Philip’s War. It has only just now 
disappeared from the sight of men. 
In 1717 there was a wedding in the 
old mansion, and Martha, John Hunt- 
ington’s young daughter, became the 
bride of Noah Grant of Tolland. 
From this marriage descended 
Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

One of the most valued and trusted 
of the first proprietors was John 
Birchard, town clerk, county clerk, 
schoolmaster. From him was de- 
scended Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 
nineteenth President of the United 
States. 

A greater man, in respect to not a 
few qualities, than the most eminent 
of his posterity was Aaron Cleveland. 
His father, of the same name, had 
been pastor of the church in Haddam, 
and afterwards of an _ Episcopal 
church in Delaware. But being left 
fatherless at the age of thirteen, the 
boy was sent back to the family home 
at Norwich, in 1757, and grew up to 
be a leader of opinion in the struggle 
for liberty. He earned his living as a 
hatter; but as the contest for freedom 
waxed warm, he took part in it with 
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tongue and pen, in prose and verse, 
not shunning the logical conse- 
quences of his arguments. With 
sarcasm and invective he pointed 
out the inconsistency of those who 
claimed liberty as an inalienable 
right for themselves while holding 
other men in slavery. The argu- 
ment ad hominem made itself felt. 
Deeds of manumission of slaves 
multiply on the town records about 
those days. His principal publica- 
tion was a poem against slavery. 
In 1779, being a member of the 
State General Assembly, he 
brought in a bill for the abolition of 
slavery. Quitting the hat-shop 
for more congenial work, he spent 
a few years as pastor in the frontier: 
home mission field of Vermont, 
and then, returning to Connecti- 
cut, died and was buried at New 
Haven, in 1815. Aaron’s_ son, 
Deacon William Cleveland, who had 
learned the business of silversmith as 
apprentice to famous Thomas Har- 





DR. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 
Principal of the Norwich Free Academy. 


land, in 1830 bought the house 
alongside of the old court-house 
which stood on John Mason’s home 
lot, and built a shop there, where he 
carried on his business until his death 
in 1837. A daughter, the youngest 
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of his thirteen children, became the 
wife of the brilliant preacher, Samuel 
Hanson Cox, and the mother of 
Aaron Cleveland Cox, who by and by, 
in the interest of euphony, suffered a 
change into the Rev. Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe, and has just departed 
from us, universally beloved and 
lamented, as the Right Rev. Bishop 
Cleveland-Coxe. Another grandson 
of the same William Cleveland the 
silversmith is Grover Cleveland, 
twenty-second President of the 
United States. It is a very curious 
fact that these two eminent citizens 
of the same town of Buffalo were 
not aware that they were first 
cousins until an outsider to the 
family happened to make it known to 
them in the way of business. 

The fact that the pedigrees of no 
less than four Presidents converge 
thus upon the nine miles square of 
old Norwich is given here merely as 
illustrative of the quality and influ- 
ence of the Norwich stock. But this, 
after all, is better shown by the course 
of Norwich history. The early foun- 
dations were laid “in troublous times.” 
The oldest of the settlers’ houses had 
hardly turned gray from the weather, 
when the mutterings of the terrible 
storm began to be heard which was 
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soon to burst upon New England in 
the bloody and almost fatal King 
Philip’s War. Perhaps it was a pre- 
monitory sign of the coming disturb- 
ance, that the town, in 1673, pulled 
down its first meeting-house and re- 
built, not on the plain, but on the 
summit of the 
“Meeting- 
house Rocks,” 


overlooking 
the _ village, 
from which 


coming dan- 
ger might be 
discovered. 
In June, 1675, 
the evidence 
of a_ general 
conspiracy 
among the 
Indians for 
the exter- 
mination of 
the whites was 
disclosed in 
murderous forays 
of the Old Colony and_ by 
hostile movements among vari- 
ous tribes. One bloody story fol- 
lowed another. As elsewhere, so in 
Norwich, every man stood in arms. 
The old leaders of the first age, John 
Mason and Jonathan Brewster, were 
gone, but their places were worthily 
filled by their sons. But no figure 
stands out fairer against the storm- 
cloud than that of gentle James Fitch, 
the old pastor, adventuring himself 


on the villages 


into the camps of Mohegans and 
Pequots, to make sure of their fidelity 
to their white neighbors, and attend- 
ing the little New London County 
army as chaplain, in their hard cam- 
paigns in the wilderness. Those were 
the darkest days that ever lowered 
over New England. Connecticut 
bore its full share of the burden; but 
it is wonderful how little her villages 
suffered from attack. Almost the 
sole instance is thus told in a soldier’s 
letter from New London, Jan. 29, 
1676: 


‘‘This morning early came post from Nor- 
wich with the sad intelligence of two men anda 
boy being taken and killed, who went over 
Showtucket River to spread flax, viz., Jos. 
Rockwell and his boy of 15 or 16 years old, 
and John Renolls, Jun. of Norwich. The 
said Jos. Rockwell and Renalls were found 
dead and thrown downe ye River banke, their 
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scalps cutt off: the boy is not yett found, 
supposed to be caryed away alive. ” 


Thus the first-born of the Reynolds 
house was cut off. But happily 
among many daughters was one more 
son, through whom the venerable 
homestead has descended in the same 
name to the present day. Happily, 
too, the captive Rockwell boy was 
soon brought back by a friendly 
Indian,—for which the country, 
through successive generations until 
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hardly out of men’s ears, they should 
have built so freely and fearlessly, 
each house on its farm or its garden, 
“every man sitting under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, with none to make 
him afraid”? 

We must hurry over the century 
which follows King Philip’s War,— 
not because there is little to say of it, 
but because there is too much. In 
the growth of the town in trade as 
well as in numbers, it had become 
obvious to far-sighted people (what 
we wonder that any could have 
missed) that the bold bluff and the 
banks of the two streams where the 
Yantic and the Shetucket unite and 
make the Thames might be good for 
something besides a sheepwalk. In 
1700 the town appointed commission- 
ers to lay out “the east sheep walk,” 
which presently became “The Land- 
ing,” and then “Chelsea,” and is 
now Norwich, while the ancient vil- 
lage, wonderfully preserving to this 
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now, has had many successive rea- 
sons to be grateful. 

The war was ended after about fif- 
teen months of terror and desolation; 
and with astonishing vigor the village 
started on a new growth. Once 
more the farmhouses scattered wide 
among woods and hills, and the vil- 
lage stretched in beautiful open order 
along the broad town street. Can 
any one explain how it has come to 
pass that in the old countries, where 
settled governments have offered 
more or less of se- 
curity for centuries, 
the peasant houses 
huddle together 
and crowd close 
into the street as if 
in terror and for 
mutual protection; 
whereas in _ this 
land, just reclaimed 
from savagery, 
while yet the mid- 
night massacre was 
a recent memory 
and the sound of A “- 
the war-whoop was DAVID A. WELLS AND HIS RESIDENCE. 
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day its antique characteristics, is 
known as Norwich Town. The 
elder serves the younger. 

sut the old town grew apace and 
long continued to be the social and 
business centre. In 1735 it became a 
“half-shire town” and set up its court 
house and jail. Roads and bridges 
came into place. The bridge over 
the Shetucket at The Landing was a 
wonder in its day. It had a span of 
124 feet, 28 feet above the water, and 
was “supported by Geometry work 
above, and calculated to 
bear a weight of 500 tons.” 
It was the masterpiece of 
that pontifex maximus, “Mr. 
John Bliss, one of the mos: 
curious mechanics of the 
age.” The “Geometry 
Bridge” afforded a fine oc- 
casion for the inventive 
genius of the Rev. Samuel 
Peters in his famous “His- 
tory of Connecticut.” Ac- 
cording to Truthful Samuel, 
it is “6o yards long, butted 
on two rocks, and geo- 
metrically supported; un- 
der which pass ships with 
all their sails standing.” 

The reader who looks up the foam- 
ing Shetucket from the Laurel Hill 
Bridge (successor to “the Geometry 
Bridge”) may estimate the probable 
tonnage of the merchant navies 
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BACKUS HOSPITAL, 


sailing up that mill-stream, and 
find therein a convenient gauge 
of the veracity of the reverend 
historian. 

There were greater things 
done in those ante-bellum days 
than construct- 
ing bridges 
and building 
a seaport. 
There was a 
Great Awaken- 
ing, and (ac- 


CITY HALL, 


cording to a law of church _his- 
tory) a consequent schism, happily 
soon healed. There were stirrings of 
missionary enterprise, such as have 
since become nobly characteristic of 
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Withal, beneficent in a 
different way, there was the drug 
business of Dr. Daniel Lathrop, which 
made medical practice according to 
the best science of 
that day possible in 
Connecticut. But one 
of Dr. Lathrop’s smart 


the town.* 


young apprentices 
was the terror of the 
village. One cannot 


but suspect that the 


EAST MAIN STREET AND BROADWAY 


myth-making faculty has been busy 
devising appropriate “traditions” of 
the young scrapegrace. But the whit- 
tlings, brandings and hatchet-cuts on 
the house in which he was born 
are said to have borne testimony to 
a preternatural power of mischief 
in the boy. The incident of his 
engaging the village boys on a 
wager to jump from the back door 
of the shop, landing them unex- 
pectedly barefoot on a pile of 
broken bottles, is not so well at- 
tested. But it was a relief to Nor- 
wich when the young gentleman 
removed to New Haven to start a 
drug business there on his own 
account. From that point, the 
history of Benedict Arnold _be- 


*The story of Samson Occum, of all Indians the 
worthiest of a biography, is about to be told by the Rev. 
DeLoss Love, Jr., of Hz artiord, with a thoroughness 
and exactness characteristic of that author. But the 
beginnings of a missionary zeal in Norwich are coeval 
with the foundation of the town. The first pastor was 
the first missionary to the heathen. 


AT LITTLE PLAIN, 





longs no 
but, in the 


longer to 
bravery 


Norwich, 
of his fight- 


ing and the shame of his treason, 
to the country at large. 


The counsel 











and lovely ex- 
ample of Dr. 
Daniel La- 
throp and 
“Madam _ = La- 
throp,” in 
whose house 
he is said to 
have lived as 
apprentice, 
were wasted on the little wretch. 
Later, the same influences wrought a 
worthy result, when Lydia Huntley 
grew up as a ward in the same house, 
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the delightful atmosphere of which 
she never ceased to acknowledge with 
gratitude, in prose and verse, when 
as Mrs. Sigourney she had won an 
honorable fame on both sides of the 
ocean. 

The part taken by Connecticut and 
her towns in the Revolutionary War 
cannot be understood unless it is kept 
in mind that in Connecticut the war 
was not revolutionary, but conserva- 
tive. Alone of the thirteen colonies, 
Connecticut entered into the war with 





her governor and council at her head, 
under the constitution of her royal 
charter. The proceedings which 
elsewhere were taken by irregular 
popular assemblies or “Committees 
of Safety” were here taken by the 
constituted authorities or by legally 
called town meetings. But Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull at Lebanon, just 
north of Norwich, found himself sus- 
tained in his most energetic measures 
by the high tide of public excitement. 
The “Liberty Tree,” a lofty pole 
crowned with the Phrygian cap, was 
planted in the village green, and there 


SHETUCKET STREET. 


and in the Court House, and on one 
memorable occasion in the meeting- 
house, were held the popular meet- 
ings, addressed by Aaron Cleveland, 
and the Huntingtons, and Joseph 
Trumbull, and Nathaniel Niles* and 
like spirits, which prompted the en- 
listments and the combinations and 
the splendidly liberal contributions 
for the maintenance of the laws and 
liberties of the little republic. The 
part taken by Norwich in the war 
which so soon ripened into a war for 


independence was an honorably dis- 
tinguished one. During the suffer- 
ings of Boston before the distinct out- 
break of hostilities, Norwich sent on 
for the relief of the city a drove of 291 
sheep, and afterwards a drove of 100 
sheep together with a contribution in 
wheat, in corn and in cash. Samuel 
Adams wrote back to the Committee: 
“The part which the town of Norwich 
takes in this struggle for American 
liberty is truly noble.” The town 
was equally lavish of personal service, 


*Author of ‘‘ The American Hero,’’ a famous war-song 
of the Revolution, in fifteen Sapphic- Adonic stanzas. 
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in field and forum. But the service 
of her soldiers was almost entirely in 
distant fields. 

It was just because of its entering 
so strenuously and solidly into the 
war, that Connecticut is so poor in 


trophies and battlefields. Our soil 
has always been intolerant of hostile 
feet. Only once in the whole course 
of the war did British soldiers spend 
a night in Connecticut except as 
prisoners. The Thames became a 
refuge for ships from the enemy’s 
cruisers and privateers, and a sally- 
port for reprisals. Norwich itself was 
a quiet resort for several distinguished 
families from regions disturbed by 
actual hostilities. The genius of her 
people for the arts of peace made 
them invaluably serviceable to the 
country in war time. It was one of 
the first formal resolutions of the 
town, as the war was seen to be im- 
pending, “to encourage manufac- 
tures”; and the first important fac- 
tories were developed under this ne- 
cessity. The iron works of Elijah 
Backus at Yantic turned out the great 
anchors for the Connecticut war- 
ships, and cannon for sea and land; 
and William Lax established a factory 
for gun-carriages. And all the while 
the spinning-wheels and looms and 
needles of the people were contribut- 
ing the clothing of the soldiers, and 
the fields and barns were furnishing 
their subsistence, through a Nor- 
wich citizen, Joseph Trumbull, Com- 
missary-general of the Continental 
army. 

But if Norwich heard the actual col- 
lisions of war only from a safe dis- 
tance, she saw her share of its pomp 
and circumstance. The great man- 
sion of General Jedediah Hunting- 
ton, by far the grandest in the town, 
gave splendid hospitality to famous 
men— Washington and Governor 
Trumbull, Lafayette, the Count de 
Lauzun, the Marquis de Chastellux, 
and other gay officers of the French 


troops cantoned at one time at 
Lebanon, Steuben, Pulaski and 
other distinguished foreigners in 
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the American service. The occa- 
sional festivities at the Jed Hunting- 
ton house were as much like court life 
as anything in America at that 
period. 

With the close of the war began 
the period of the commercial prosper- 
ity of Norwich. Even ocean com- 
merce, in those days, was carried on 
by craft of small tonnage; so that the 
wharves at “The Landing” gave ac-, 
commodation to vessels plying not 
only to West Indian but also to trans- 
atlantic ports. The town was grow- 
ing rich and prosperous by this for- 
eign trade, when suddenly it was ar- 
rested, first by the embargo of 1807, 
and afterward and finally by the war 
of 1812. “The commerce of the 
Thames [we quote Miss Caulkins] 
ceased at once. Sails were taken 
down, hulls packed together like logs, 
keels fell to decay. It was a period 
of anxiety, depression and gloom.” 
Is it strange that the embargo and 
the war, extinguishing the sources 
of the prosperity of New Eng- 
land, were not popular measures in 
this region? 

If I were to make a protectionist 
speech at this season (which I am not 
—there are more serious topics to 
talk about just now), I should point 
to the fact that the industrial system 
of New England was created at once 
out of nothing by the most strin- 
gently protective measures in our 
history. Up to the time of the war 
of 1812 the streams of New England 
ran from the hills to the sea, doing 
little by the way but to turn here and 
there a gristmill or a sawmill. In the 
three years from 1813 to 1816, there 
sprang up on the Yantic and the She- 
tucket four cotton mills, two woolen 
mills and a nail factory. This was 
the beginning of the new era in the 
life of New England. The impulse 
thus suddenly and violently given was 
not transient in its effects. The con- 
sequent movement has continued to 
this day, until factory villages and 
cities hang upon every millstream of 
New England like beads on a string 
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—and not one of them which dates 
earlier than 1812. The change has 
been attended with a modification of 
some people’s politico-economical 
theories. While New England was 
in the business of common carrier, 
New England was for free trade. 
The embargo was cruelly forced upon 
her by other sections; her commerce 
was annihilated; with brilliant versa- 
tility she changed her methods of 
activity to meet the new conditions, — 
and it was not until her energy and 
genius had created a vast system of 
productive industries, that the people 
who had been so fierce for an em- 
bargo discovered that it was a wiser 
policy to keep our workshops in 
Europe and buy from them in free 
trade. By this time, however, New 
England had become deeply con- 
vinced that home manufactures and a 
home market were objects to be pro- 
moted by a so-called “American pol- 
icy.” This double change of opinion, 
illustrated (for instance) in the career 
of Daniel Webster and his antag- 
Onists, is one of the curiosities of our 
political history. 

Happily for the beauty of Norwich, 
the diverse and numerous factories 
have for the most part disposed them- 
selves along the streams in suburban 
villages or on side streets, without 
interfering with the sumptuous resi- 
dence streets of the city or with the 
quaint and archaic beauty of the old 
town. This is not to be taken as 
implying that there is no beauty in 
the factory. The magnificent pro- 
portions of the Ponemah Mill at 
Taftville have a grace and dignity 
equal in their way to those of a 
cathedral. Its vast acreage of floor 
room is devoted to producing the 
most exquisite fabrics that can be 
woven from cotton by the Jacquard 
loom. It was the conviction of the 
late John F. Slater that the coarser 
cotton fabrics must come, under the 
new organization of industry at the 
South, to be produced in factories 
which should grow up alongside of 
the cotton field; and he made double 
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preparation for the future, first by 
bringing up the production of the 
“Taftville goods” to the highest point 
of perfection, and secondly by the gift 
of a million of dollars to promote the 
education of the colored working 
people of the south. 

Perhaps it is owing to the large 
diversity of its industries that Norwich 
has escaped the utter prostration 
which for several years has overtaken 
sO many industrial centres. Besides 
the many and extensive factories of 
textiles, in the valleys of the Yantic 
and the Shetucket, two important es- 
tablishments for dyeing and bleach- 
ing are in operation. One of the 
earliest industries of the town was 
paper-making; and the great paper 
mills at Greeneville and the new 
Uncas mill at Thamesville stand in 
historical relation with the factory of 
Christopher Leffingwell at The Falls 
in 1766, which, to the wonder of the 
lookers-on, was capable of “moulding 
and making ready for the press about 
ten sheets per minute by the watch.” 
What there was besides the enter- 
prise and ingenuity of Norwich 
artisans to make the place a seat of 
iron-work, it might be difficult to say; 
but such, from the days of Elijah 
Backus and his cannon foundry, it has 
never ceased to be. Here the Ameri- 
can device for making cut nails gave 
food for astonishment to the curious 
who watched the machinery biting 
off the end of a bar and spitting out 
the nails. At the present day, not less 
than three competing concerns are 
engaged in the making of steam- 
heaters; and one of these—the Rich- 
mond Stove Works, whose foundries 
stretch along the left bank of the 
Thames for “many a rood”—has 
made its wares familiar in the 
kitchens and the parlors of more 
than one nation. The making 
of firearms is still practiced; but 
the most considerable of the 
pistol factories—that of Hop- 
kins and Allen—seized the opportune 
moment when it appeared that 
pretty much 


everybody had got 
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a pistol,* and turned its great re- 
sources to the production, in large 
numbers, of “The Majestic” bicycle. 

This off-hand sketch, which is far 
from complete, of some of the varied 
industries of Norwich, gives an idea of 
the sources of the wealth of the town, 
which is larger in proportion to its 
population than that of any other 
town in the state. This fact conspired 
with other circumstances to give the 
little city almost a hegemony among 
Connecticut towns at the beginning 
of the Civil War. The Governor of 
the State, William A. Buckingham, of 
Norwich, united a fervid patriotism 
and a trained executive ability with 
noble personal qualities such as en- 
force popular respect and admiration. 
The senior Senator of Connecticut, 
La Fayette S. Foster, preéminently 
wise and influential in counsel, was 
President of the Senate, and upon the 
death of Lincoln became Acting 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Few towns in the country can have 
surpassed this in its gifts of life and 
treasure for the maintenance of the 
government. 

The most widely distinguished of 
the living citizens of Norwich, David 
A. Wells, in his most interesting and 
valuable work on “Recent Economic 
Changes,” illustrates on the grand 
scale some principles which are of 
late years affecting the prosperity and 
growth of the city of Norwich. 
That eminent manufacturer whom I 
have before quoted, Mr. John F. 
Slater, in forecasting the future of 
Norwich, remarked that the growth 
of the great suburban factories, which 
many years ago had given such a 
notable set-forward to the wealth and 
business of the city, could no longer 
be relied on for a like result. In the 
earlier days Norwich was an entrepot 
of supplies for the mills along both 
the streams which unite at this point. 


*Some of the smaller pistol factories were not so timely 
in changing the direction of their activity. There was a 
touching significance in an advertisement which a few 
months ago was kept standing in the Norwich Bxudletin. 
It offered for sale the tools and material of a pistol shop, 
with a quantity of unfinished pistols; ‘‘also, eighteen small 
gravestones.” 
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Now every considerable factory pur- 
chases directly from the prime 
sources of supply, not only for itself, 
but to a large extent for its employees; 
and it neither derives much from its 
neighbor market town, nor contrib- 
utes much to it. Consequently the 
development of Norwich in future has 
got to come along some other line; 
and it was Mr. Slater’s conviction that 
it would be as an educational centre 
that the Norwich of the future was to 
prosper. The history of the Norwich 
Free Academy, even up to that date 
of fifteen years ago, might well have 
settled this conviction in his mind. 
This noble institution owes its 
foundation, not to the zeal for educa- 
tion of the town or city of Norwich in 
its corporate capacity, but rather to 
the scandalously degraded condition 
of the public schools of the town 
about 1850, and to the dogged oppo- 
sition to any improvement which was 
for a long time successfully main- 
tained by some of the town dema- 
gogues in behalf of the dear people. 
The fight in behalf of civilization was 
led, with a tact and a masterly elo- 
quence in debate the memory of 
which has not yet passed away, by 
the young pastor of the Broadway 
Church, the Rev. John P. Gulliver; 
and at last the building of a fine and 
costly school-house on Broadway, in 
1855, “marked the successful ter- 
mination of one of the most pro- 
tracted and severe educational strug- 
gles ever witnessed in our state.” 
The result at the present day is to be 
seen in an altogether excellent graded 
school system. But the lesson which 
Mr. Gulliver learned from the conflict 
was that, if the friends of education in 
Norwich wanted any further advance, 
their easiest and best way was to 
make it themselves, rather than by 
protracted and toilsome controversy 
to drag the people up to undertaking 
it by public action. The Academy as 
it stands to-day, the foremost institu- 
tion of secondary education in the 
state, and one of the first in the coun- 
try, justifies his conclusion. The 
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circular announcing the project and 
appealing for aid was responded to by 
three citizens with subscriptions of 
$10,000 each, and the sum of $100,000 
was promptly made up by forty sub- 
scribers. The Academy is felt by all 
to be the glory of the town. Its funds 
and other property have from time to 
time been largely increased. Its 
standard of scholarship, under the 
late Principal Hutchison, stood equal 
to that of any like school in America; 
and under the present Principal, the 
learned Dr. Robert Porter Keep, it 
has been still further advanced. The 
late Professor Thacher declared to me 
several years ago that there was only 
one other school (Phillips Academy, 
Andover) from which students came 
so well prepared for the Yale exam- 
inations as from the Norwich Free 
Academy. 

It is impossible to speak fitly of the 
recent splendid advances and expan- 
sions of the Academy without refer- 
ring to its most munificent benefactor, 
Mr. William A. Slater; and it is diffi- 
cult for the friends of Mr. Slater, who 
know what he has done and what he 
is, to speak of him without some 
warmth of expression which would be 
uncongenial to his modesty. His 
first considerable benefaction to the 
Academy was the erection of the 
“Slater Memorial Hall,” a great and 
sumptuous building in commemora- 
tion of his father, John Fox Slater. 
The first floor of this structure is 
chiefly occupied by a spacious hall for 
lectures, concerts and other public 
occasions of the institution. On the 
second floor the Peck Library is 
beautifully installed; but the space is 
mainly filled with the museum of 
casts of sculpture representing the 
Greek, the Roman and the Renais- 
sance periods in the history of the art, 
all arranged with admirable taste and 
judgment for comparison and study. 
Elsewhere in the building are other 
collections of interest and value. 
Withal, in rooms that have proved not 
always adequate to the prosperity of 
the department, the classes of the Art 
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School have been quartered, pursu- 
ing, under instructors always compe- 
tent and in some cases eminent, the 
various arts of design, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling and especially the arts 
of decorative design in their practi- 
cal applications. This department of 
the Academy, also, is due to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Slater; and the depart- 
ment of Pedagogics (what we are ac- 
customed, by a curious freak of 
language, to call a “Normal School”), 
which for seven years had been sus- 
tained from the same generous purse 
and heart, accomplishing results of 
inestimable value, of a sort and qual- 
ity unattainable, in some respects, in 
the official institutions of the state, 
would by this time have been estab- 
lished on a permanent endowment in 
its own building, but for the failure of 
codperation from the “fierce democ- 
racie” of the School District. This 
defeat of a noble purpose is one out 
of many lessons additional to that 
which was so well learned in the 
struggle of 1843-1855, that those 
who contemplate important en- 
terprises of public utility in Norwich 
will do wisely to refrain to the ut- 
most possible extent from inviting 
the local demagogue to take a hand 
in them. 

The latest addition to the resources 
of the Academy has just been quietly 
accomplished through private sub- 
scription, in accordance with this 
principle, by the erection and equip- 
ment with tools, machinery and 
power, of a Manual Training Depart- 
ment which has already proved its 
value and usefulness. 

There is not room here to detail 
the various enterprises of public 
utility in which the liberality of others 
has been reénforced and stimulated 
by the codperation of one citizen of 
large means and larger heart. I 
merely name the public free library, 
the building, now in progress, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and the Park Church. Of more re- 
mote benefactions I say nothing. But 
Norwich has lately been enriched 
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by one institution so fine and noble, 
and carried into execution in a way 
so characteristic of our benefactor, 
that it demands to be described. 
About half a dozen years ago it came 
to be understood that an aged and 
childless citizen, long distinguished 
for his not giving to things, had de- 
cided to bestow $75,000 on the build- 
ing of a hospital. This was the op- 
portunity for a man who likes to do a 
good thing in accordance with the 
noble maxim of Edward Everett 
Hale: “Never mind who gets the 
credit.” He sought out the old man, 
and by the offer at once to double 
the intended gift and more, changed 
the intention into a fact, thus pro- 
curing for the aged associate, the hith- 
erto unknown delight of giving away 
a lump of money for a charitable ob- 
ject, and the innocent gratification of 
writing up his name in large letters 
as a philanthropist, and furthermore, 
assuring to the hospital a consider- 
able endowment. The locating, plan- 
ning and directing of the construc- 
tion of the noble pile of buildings and 
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the copious expenditure month after 
month which was to make the new 
hospital, in structure and equipment, 
the equal of any in the world, were 
the work of the young man, not the 
old. I have no doubt there must be 
some among my readers who will be 
able to appreciate the added enjoy- 
ment there was in doing this good 
work for thousands of future unknown 
beneficiaries without putting his own 
name into it at all, but letting it stand 
inscribed before the world as “The 
William W. Backus Hospital.” 

I confess my misgivings, as I write, 
lest my friend, reading what I have 
written in his remote absence be- 
yond the sea, should feel annoyance 
at this publication of facts which in 
their nature cannot be private, and 
should “blush to find it fame.” But 
it is simply impossible to describe 
the Norwich of to-day without speak- 
ing of the man who has-done so much 
to make it what it is. The love and 
gratitude toward him here expressed 
by one of his fellow-citizens are the 
common sentiment of all. 
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By Albert E. Lawrence. 


ENRY and Ellen 
Hammond had been 
married nearly a 
year when their first 
serious disagree- 
ment occurred. He 
left the house in a 
passion, and all the way to his office 
felt a burning desire to sacrifice him- 
self that she might suffer. The oppor- 
tunity was at hand. President Lin- 
coln had called for seventy-five thou- 
sand men, and as Henry reached the 
Court House he was caught by the 
excitement which attended the forma- 
tion of a company. Yielding to the 
impulse, he signed the register. 





Three months later, on the day he 
fought so bravely and then retreated 
with blind terror from Bull Run, his 
son and heir, and the subject of this 
sketch, was born into the world. 
Henry returned home to be forgiven 
by his wife and to look with proud 
pleasure upon his boy; then he went 
back to the war, this time in answer to 
duty, and with a three years’ enlist- 
ment staring him in the face. 

They had decided upon Edgar 
Henry as a name for the child. But 
Ellen called him Henry because of her 
absent husband and lover. After the 
battle of Antietam a letter from home 
informed him that “little Henry points 
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his chubby finger at all the soldier pic- 
tures and calls them ‘papa, papa.’ ” 
When he came home after Appo- 
mattox the boy, now nearly four, 
looked upon him with sober awe. 
Edgar was not afraid of the stranger, 
but he very soon ran away, preferring 
to play with Susy Kendall, the little 
girl across the way. 

A change in the affairs of the little 
girl’s people at this time took them 
away from Olumbia. The night after 
they had moved Ellen stepped to 
l:dgar’s bedside; he slept alone now, 
in a room adjoining theirs. Edgar 
was not awake, still he was hardly 
asleep, but was crying softly with 
an occasional childish sob. 

“What is the matter, dear?” Ellen 
asked, stooping quickly, putting her 
head close to his. 

“T did love Susy Kendall,” said the 
broken, childish voice. “She is just 
the bestest girl in all the world!” 


Edgar did not forget Susy Kendall 
at once, but she called no more tears 
to his eyes. At six he was sent to the 
public school. From the first day the 
little girl with the b'ue dress and short 
blonde hair, sitting at the desk in the 
farther corner of the room, became 
the “bestest girl in all the world.” 
He did not tell his mother now, but 
kept it sacredly to himself. He did 
not know her name, nor where she 
lived, but before the week was out he 
had discovered both. He loved to sit, 
his eyes, just missing the top of his 
book, fastened upon her every move- 
ment. It was a delicious moment in 
his life when he stood by her side in 
the spelling class. But even that mo- 
ment had its pain; for she missed the 
word, and his native honesty not per- 
mitting him to miss also, he must 
needs go above her. He flushed 
painfully in changing positions. He 
felt that she did not care for him; for 
that matter, he could not see anything 
in boys why girls should care for them 
anyway. Now he knew that she 
never would care for him. Still he 
went on worshiping her from afar. 


At the end of the year he passed 
into the next room. The little girl 
with the blue dress—another blue 
dress now, for she had worn out the 
first—did not pass. Edgar had a 
moment in which he wished that he 
had not passed, followed by another 
filled with the wild thought of substi- 
tuting his standing for hers. When 
school began again at the end of a long 
vacation, he was prepared to be con- 
soled by another blonde girl. This 
time she sat directly across the aisle, 
and wore a white dress. She put up 
her nose at him the first time he 
looked her way, and on the play- 
ground kicked at him, using her legs 
as freely as a boy. Both of these ac- 
tions he cherished a long time in his 
memory. Her name was Maud, and 
he wrote it on his slate and looked at 
it when no one could see him. He 
was more faithful to this last passion, 
for it possessed him with varying in- 
tensity for several years. Now and 
then some other pretty face displaced 
Maud’s for a short time, but he always 
returned to her in the interims. She 
passed from room to room with him, 
little knowing the place she held in his 
dreams. 

When Edgar was ten, his mother 
died. Two years later his father mar- 
ried again. At this time another girl 
came into the boy’s life. She did not 
drive Maud out, but the two seemed 
to possess him jointly. In his dreams 
he did not always define even to him- 
self which one it was he was waiting 
upon, saving from some impending 
danger, or giving up his life for. For 
an hour on Sundays, however, the 
new girl had complete sway, for she 
attended the Sunday school where 
Edgar was in the habit of going and 
Maud was not. During the week 
Maud had the advantage, for the other 
girl was a grade below them in the 
public school. It is true she came 
into their room for the morning exer- 
cises, and on one or two occasions sat 
with Maud. At these times Edgar 
was particularly pleased. The two 
occupying one seat helped to concen- 
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trate his vision. It would have over- 
whelmed him with shame to have had 
these passions known. In his speech 
of girls at this time he was always 
rough, but never coarse nor vulgar. 
Olumbia had a wealthy, public- 
spirited citizen, and he had given the 
town a free library. Edgar became a 
patron of this institution at an early 
age. His first literary passion was 
for Oliver Optic, followed quickly by 
Mayne Reid. Later he read Abbott’s 
biographies of Captain Kidd, Daniel 
Boone, Kit Carson and others. He 
professed a scorn for the line of fiction 
which he denominated “love stories.” 
In the stories he did read he occasion- 
ally came across passages dealing 
with the tender emotions, and these 
he pronounced “sickish.” History 
was a favorite with him, particularly 
that of ancient and medizval times. 
When he was fourteen, he made an 
exception in his reading in favor of 
“Barriers Burned Away.” The book 
made a great impression upon his 
mind. He felt a pang when he 


learned that there were not others by 


the same author. This led to his tak- 
ing up Scott and Dickens, and in the 
next few years a great deal of fiction 
crept into his reading, much of it by 
authors not so favorably known; and 
these lesser writers had a distinctive 
influence in the formation of his 
character. 

In the meantime his youthful heart- 
affections were in a chaotic condition. 
Maud and the Sunday-school girl had 
been obliged to admit others upon an 
equal footing. In fact there were at 
this time a half dozen pretty faces, the 
sight of any one of which would send 
the blood through his veins or hold 
his eyes in boyish admiration, starting 
long trains of sweet, delicious dreams. 
This lasted with little change for four 
or five years. Near the close of this 
period a political landslide made a 
change in all the county officers, 
bringing into Olumbia a number of 
new families. John Andrews’s was 
one of these; and Olive was the old- 
est daughter. 
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I-dgar Hammond was now nine- 
teen years old, handsome and bashful. 
Olive Andrews was seventeen, very 
pretty and not very bashful. The 
Hammonds and the Andrewses at- 
tended the same church. Edgar and 
Olive met at a social gathering. She 
was bright, talkative and charming; 
he was masculinely dull, a good lis- 
tener, and—charmed. After the 
entertainment he walked home with 
her; the motion was more of her 
than of him, though he did ask her, 
haltingly, in so many words, for the 
privilege. They met again before the 
week was out, and her eyes and man- 
ner gave him a decided welcome. 
On Sunday evening he called and ac- 
companied her to church; they sat in 
the Andrews’ pew, and later sat in the 
Andrews’ parlor, alone, until eleven. 
This became a regular Sunday occur- 
rence. He talked a little of books 
and recommended Trollope; she read 
two or three of these and liked them, 
but preferred Mrs. Holmes. They 
talked a great deal more of them- 
selves, and the friendship progressed 
rapidly. 

When the first warm evening of 
spring came, they substituted the 
streets of Olumbia for the stuffy little 
parlor. Where the street lamps per- 
mitted it, they walked hand in hand in 
the darkness, or he slipped his arm 
about her waist. He was more par- 
ticular about the street lamps than she. 
If he kissed her three times of an even- 
ing, he thought it a great many. It 
never occurred to him that she found 
as much pleasure in his society as he 
did in hers. 

Edgar was as cautious as he was 
anything else. His movements were 
always slow. One evening Olive 
spoke with an apparent carelessness 
of her future as the life of “an old 
maid.” At first his answer was a low 
laugh, expressive of the contentment 
of the moment; then, as she remained 
silent, he said: “Oh, you'll probably 
marry some red-headed man and be 
supremely happy.” Now Edgar was 
very far from being a red-headed man. 
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His hair was thick and black and 
clung to his well-shaped head in seg- 
mented locks, which, had they had 
their way, would have hung in curls 
as massive as any which adorned the 
wigs of the Stuarts of old. He had 
no intention of teasing Olive in speak- 
ing thus; he did not mean to be taken 
seriously,—his voice plainly indicated 
that. He simply wished matters to 
go on as they were, without any prom- 
ises on either side. He never thought 
that this was wronging the girl; in 
his heart he sincerely wished her hap- 
piness. He, too, had thoughts of the 
future, but for the present he knew 
that they were both young; besides 
his novel reading had taught him, if 
it had taught him anything, that love 
at his age was but a passing fancy. 
This was confirmed by his younger 
experiences. In the last few weeks 


he had met his boyish flames and 
searched their faces for the things 
that had so stirred his heart in days 
gone by. They were good enough 
girls, he told himself now, but very 


commonplace by the side of Olive; 
and he was sorely put to it to account 
for the life of those emotions now 
dead. When he thought of Olive fol- 
lowing in their footsteps, his heart re- 
belled. Still he had great faith in his 
wisdom born of novel reading. 

Edgar had graduated from the 
Olumbia high school the summer be- 
fore, and had spent this year in read- 
ing law in his father’s office. In Sep- 
tember he left, going to pursue his law 
studies at a celebrated university. 
His parting from Olive was with 
many signs of affection. Letters 
were exchanged almost daily there- 
after. He was guarded in his expres- 
sion, as was natural with him, no sin- 
ister motive ever entering his head; 
but she wrote with all the ardor of a 
young girl’s love. It was a revelation 
to him; some of her statements nearly 
took his breath away. He could ap- 
preciate such feelings; but to put 
them in cold writing! He hinted 
something of this to her, and she was 
hurt. She pleaded her loneliness, and 
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told how dull it was, and how she 
missed him and the good times they 
used to have. He generously advised 
her to go with the young people more, 
and hoped that she would not give up 
any pleasure because he could not 
share it with her. He said he could 
trust her. 

So the school year passed away. 
The interval between their letters had 
widened to a week before its close; 
but they met and fondly told each 
other that they had not changed. 
But another, if another had been per- 
mitted to see them, would have said 
that they took each other too much 
as a matter of fact. If this were so, 
Edgar liked it the more. He loved 
the tantalizing effect when she kept 
her distance. He began to cherish 
the idea that he was superior to the 
ordinary novel hero, and that his 
youthful passion had come to stay. 
If this proved so he looked upon him- 
self as settled in life; and he and Olive 
would be very happy together. But 
he did not tell her this. 

If they heard from each other once 
a week after his return to the uni- 
versity this seemed often enough; 
and very soon it came to be once in 
two weeks. She wrote of the starting 
of a skating rink in Olumbia, and of 
the sport she was having there. In 
her first letters she spoke often of 
Arthur Scotten, the dashing young 
fellow who was in authority at the 
rink; then his name dropped out of 
her letters almost entirely. Her let- 
ters were not so neat now as they had 
formerly been. She always wrote of 
some gay time she had had, or of plans 
that they were making for a gay time. 
Her writing showed many signs of 
haste, and indeed she once said that 
there was so much going on she 
hardly had time to write at all. Ed- 
gar was so absorbed in the closing 
work of school that he did not notice 
this change. He was glad that Olive 
was having a good time, and looked 
forward soon to enjoying: it with her. 
He came away from the university at 
last a week earlier than he had ex- 
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pected. It was three weeks since he 
had heard from Olive, but there was 
nothing in this fact that worried him. 
Indeed he was very happy in antici- 
pating the surprise he would give her. 

It was dusk, but lamps had not 
yet been lighted, when he stepped 
through the open parlor door at the 
Andrews’s home. Olive was alone; 
her back was towards him but at the 
sound of a step she turned. 

“Edgar Hammond!” she ex- 
claimed, a little frightened and a little 
confused. Before she could recover 
he had taken. both her hands and 
kissed her. 

“O, Edgar!” she cried, spring- 
ing away from him. “You mustn’t 
—I meant to write to you! I’m so 
sorry—I’m engaged to Arthur 
Scotten! ” 


Olumbia remained Edgar Ham- 
mond’s home for eight years after his 
graduation at the university; then he 
moved to New York where he became 
junior partner in a distinguished law 


firm. Much, however, had happened 


in these years. For days and weeks 
after that interview with Olive, he felt 
his pain and humiliation. Now, 
when she had passed beyond his 
reach, he began to realize how much 
he had made her a part of his life. It 
gave him a certain satisfaction to 
think that he could love so deeply, for 
there had been one or two moments 
in his life when he feared that his na- 
ture might be shallow. But it was a 
high price which he paid for this satis- 
faction. In the moments when his 
suffering was at its height, his wis- 
dom gained of novel reading would 
tell him that it could not last, that he 
would recover; but even at these 
thoughts he felt rebellious. He was 
never once angry with Olive; he did 
not blame her for the course she had 
pursued. He prided himself upon 
taking a common-sense view of the 
case. But this did not prevent his 
growing pale and thin. His father 
noticed this and his lack of interest in 
the work at the office. He thought it 
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due to hard study at the university, 
and proposed a vacation, finally pack- 
ing Edgar off for a year in Europe. 

The year proved to be three. At 
first Edgar went about as his fancy 
led him. He visited the places he had 
read of in fiction and studied of in his- 
tory. He made acquaintances for 
the most part of people older than he. 
Quiet little out-of-the-way nooks at- 
tracted him, and in such places he 
loved to settle down for days and 
weeks, making friends with the quaint 
common people. He read a little of 
the current fiction, and made an at- 
tempt at French in the original, but 
gave it up for the English translations. 
The French novels were a startling 
revelation to him. He felt that he 
gained much knowledge of the world 
from reading them; and he always 
left one with a sense of pity for human 
frailty. His mind was no doubt 
broadened and his sympathies en- 
larged; but if there were not left a 
scar also, there was something very 
like it. A new color appeared in his 
dreams, which still came to him in his 
idle moments, and out of these he 
could not wholly keep Olive; he 
made heroic attempts, however, and 
would start up, breaking the spell, 
calling himself a brute. 

He felt that this must not go on. 
The year was nearly up, but he was 
not ready to return to America. He 
wrote home for permission to take a 
two years’ course at one of the Ger- 
man universities, telling of the advan- 
tage it would be to him in his profes- 
sion. His father had had a year of 
unusual success, and readily granted 
the request. Edgar threw himself 
with his whole soul into his studies, 
and fondly cherished the idea that he 
had forever broken with his past. 
The German student life he enjoyed 
to the full. He gave himself but little 
of women’s society, in all of the two 
years seeing but two or three pretty 
faces to start the old dreams of a hap- 
piness which still hungered for fulfill- 
ment. Novel reading he had put 
away from him entirely for the time. 
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Toward the close of the two years a 
growing impatience to return home 
seized him. He could hardly restrain 
himself at the last when but a few 
days remained, and these passed with 
such provoking slowness. As_ he 
stood on the deck of the steamer, it 
was with a great joy that he watched 
the coast line of the Old World drop 
behind. He had traveled through 
every country of Europe, had visited 
Paris and the Latin quarter, and 
Monte Carlo and many other resorts, 
and through them all preserved his 
Puritan purity. 

He received a glad welcome at 
home, experiencing a little shock, 
however, at the signs of age which he 
discovered in his father. Henry 
Hammond and his son formed a law 
partnership at once, and the young 
man gave himself up wholly to busi- 
ness. Olumbia had changed consid- 
erably in his absence. It was really 
five years since he had had much to 
do with the place. Scarcely any one 
recognized him at first sight; and, in- 
deed, it was only by some expression 
of the face or characteristic move- 
ment that he made out the friends of 
his youth now grown up. Most of 
them were married. Maud and the 
Sunday school girl were happy 
mothers. 

Edgar had a strong curiosity to see 
Olive. He knew that she was mar- 
ried and living somewhere in the city. 
The craze for roller-skating had died 
out, but her husband had converted 
the rink into a livery stable. It was 
some time before he met her, and 
then it was on the street. They 
walked a block together. As he 
looked once more into her face and 
eyes, something of an old hunger 
came to him; yet it was not for her 
particularly, for at the corner he let 
her go from him without any pang. 

He had that day completed a long 
and trying task. Alone in his room 
in the evening he gave himself up to 
a few foolish romantic thoughts. 
Then, the next day, business being a 
little dull, he bought a novel that was 
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much talked of, and read it through. 
The old reading passion returned to 
him, and for a busy man he read a 
great deal of fiction in the months that 
followed. An evident change had 
come into the story as he found it 
now. The old novel had ended with 
the marriage ceremony, leaving the 
reader with the glad intimation that 
the couple lived happy ever after. 
But the new novel began where the 
old one had left off and went on to por- 
tray the fact that the married couple 
lived anything but happy lives as Ed- 
gar Hammond understood happiness. 
He wondered how much of truth there 
was in these. Current criticism was 
certainly on their side; many of them 
were held up as models of realism. 

But were they real? He asked 
himself this question many times, and 
sought his answer in the lives of his 
young married friends. On the sur- 
face they appeared to be as happy as 
he had ever hoped to be; but remarks 
which they made occasionally led him 
to doubt these appearances. It is 
true these remarks were always in the 
form of a joke; but Edgar knew that 
people often spoke lightly of the most 
serious things of their lives. 

“Take my advice, Ed,—-don’t ever 
get married. It’s a slave’s life,” one 
young fellow had laughingly said in 
the presence of his wife. 

“But the wife is the slave,” she had 
replied, and playfully threw her fan at 
her husband. 

Another friend at another time had 
said: “Dear! I’d just like to take this 
outing with you,—but there’s my 
wife! She’d never give me any peace. 
Think twice, old fellow, before you 
tie yourself down as I have.” 

At another time a couple who were 
shortly to be married were under dis- 
cussion. ‘How fond they are of each 
other!’ some one had remarked 


when Hartly, whose married life had 
yet to number two years, said with a 
sigh that might have had the ghost of 
sincerity in it: “It won’t last long, 
though! ” 

Edgar could have given a dozen 
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such instances, besides that which he 
saw in his father’s own married life. 
His mother had died when he was so 
young that he remembered but little 
of the first marriage; but he saw very 
plainly that there was not the perfect 
compatibility between his step-mother 
and his father which his early novel 
reading had taught him to expect. 
The climax to this adverse impres- 
sion, however, Edgar received from a 
divorce suit which came into his 
hands at this time. It was, as the 
local papers phrased it, “a scandal in 
high life.” From all that could be 
learned—and what was there that 
was not learned!—the husband and 
wife were equally to blame. The 
crimination and _ recrimination, the 
shocking detail of all their sins and 
sinning, were sickening to one with 
Edgar’s high ideals. 

Edgar Hammond did not believe 
that all the world were mismated and 
unhappy. His judgment was too 
good not to discover that these were 
but individual cases; and they less- 
ened not one whit that desire for a 
home of his own and all that it meant, 
—which desire after all was but nor- 
mal in him. Olumbia society was 
rather circumscribed; there was not 
the pairing possibility which one who 
had seen so much of the world as he 
had demanded. So the years slipped 
by without any indication that he 
would lead other than a single life. 

Three years after his return from 
Europe his father died; and a few 
months later Edgar came into a con- 
siderable fortune through the death of 
an uncle—his mother’s brother. He 
continued his practice of law in Olum- 
bia for two years longer, his fame as 
an attorney in the meantime spread- 
ing abroad in the state. About this 
time Mrs. Hammond took unto her- 
self a second husband. An amicable 
settlement of the property had previ- 
ously been reached between her and 
Edgar, who now felt himself to be 
without a home. Then came the in- 
vitation from the celebrated New 
York firm, offering him an oppor- 
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tunity for a brilliant career in the 
great metropolis. 

Edgar was thirty the summer be- 
fore his New York advent. His 
physical development had kept pace 
with his mental, and he was a fine 
specimen of manly vigor and beauty. 
Backed by the fortune from his uncle, 
he leased a suite of rooms near a 
fashionable club, and showed good 
taste in furnishing them. He became 
a prime favorite at once with the 
better class of solid young men. So- 
ciety caught him up, inviting him 
hither and thither and dining him al- 
most to the lionizing point. Mam- 
mas with marriageable daughters 
were quite prominent, but Edgar 
failed to notice this until it was thrown 
in his face with something very like a 
sneer; and then he rather sided with 
the mammas. He enjoyed his life in 
the city as he had never enjoyed life 
before. He gave his business the 
closest attention, not permitting him- 
self so many pleasures that they were 
likely to pall upon him; still the bril- 
liant social gatherings were the de- 
cided feature at this time. The rich, 
gay throngs had a peculiar fascination 
for him. He had always been a lover 
of beauty, and nowhere else had he 
ever seen it so lavishly displayed. 
The hosts of pretty women read sym- 
pathy and unfeigned admiration in his 
face. But so long as they compelled 
his devotion en masse, there was no 
chance for the one to enslave. 

It was during the winter of his 
second year that he met Constance 
McCallum. He was first attracted 
by her clear, oval face and mass of 
beautiful blonde hair. Afterward he 
was held by something—he could 
hardly express what—which seemed 
to pervade her whole being. She was 
above the average height, of fine 
form, and very graceful. The best 
that education can bestow had been 
bestowed upon her. She was quiet, 
sympathetic and unselfish. 

Edgar was by this time beginning 
to tire of the vast gaieties of the social 
world, giving his preference to the 
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smaller and selecter gatherings which 
swung modestly about the noisy whirl 
of their giant sisters. It was at one 
of these, a simple little affair, that he 
met Constance. Her family, that is 
her father and his sister—her mother 


was dead,—had but recently returned - 


from a year in Europe. Their con- 
versation turned upon the Old World; 
and while they agreed in the main re- 
garding phases of life there, there 
was enough difference on some points 
to make their discussions interesting. 
At the close of the evening, they had 
by no means exhausted the subject; 
and Miss McCallum—Constance’s 
aunt—expressed a hope that they 
might soon see Mr. Hammond at their 
home. 

The evening that Edgar called he 
found Constance alone, her father and 
aunt having gone to the opera. 
While Constance was cordial, her 
manner was marked by a fine dignity. 
Their quiet conversation, her ease 
and perfect freedom, the soft light 
which pervaded the room revealing 
the good taste in all its belongings, 
all had their effect upon him. He 
came away with the feeling that this 
had really been the one evening of his 
life in New York thus far. Back in 
his bachelor quarters the cold, starved 
air of the place smote him. He knew 
very well what it was that it lacked, 
what it was his whole nature cried out 
for. He found himself standing off 
and looking across his rooms fancying 
the difference it would make if a 
woman were standing there in that 
place—or coming through that door 
to meet him. To-night that woman 
was Constance McCallum, and she 
was dressed in a pale-blue house- 
gown. 

At parting Constance had ex- 
pressed the regret which she knew 
her aunt would feel at not being at 
home, and hoped that he would call 
again. Edgar gave the aunt little 
thought, but this did not prevent his 
coming again very soon. In fact he 
came as often as he thought it in good 
form; he had hecome more of a 
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stickler where conventionality was 
concerned than he would have ad- 
mitted. He was not always fortunate 
in having Constance all to himself, 
but he bore the presence of her aunt 
with good grace. 

All of his invitations were now 
accepted or declined according as the 
probability was that Constance would 
or would not be there. What little 
summer vacation he permitted him- 
self was spent at Bar Harbor simply 
because the McCallums had their 
summer home near by. He knew 
what all this thought of Constance 
meant, and he was very happy. 
Though there were other young men 
who came and went, Edgar was sure 
that they were no rivals of his; and he 
felt no desire to push matters. His 
old boyish caution, now confirmed, 
made him wish to be very sure of 
everything. He had moments of feel- 
ing mean and contemptible when he 
reflected that this hesitation was be- 
cause he doubted Constance in any 
way. 

So his third New York winter 
passed without any definite prospect 
that he would give up his bachelor 
life. He continued his visits at the 
McCallums’ unabashed. Indeed Mr. 
McCallum had placed some business 
in his hands, and when Edgar felt the 
need of a pretext for calling he made 
this one. This, however, was hardly 
necessary, for, if he were not looked 
upon as Constance’s lover, he was at 
least held to be a very dear friend of 
the family. There was no room to 
find fault with Constance’s behavior 
toward him. She was always most 
cordial. Her old ease of manner was 
not so apparent, it is true; and she 
sometimes blushed in a way that 
would have sent joy to the heart of a 
more experienced lover. But Edgar 
Hammond saw none of this. On the 
contrary, it was with much anxiety 
that he felt the day was certainly ap- 
proaching when he should ask her to 
be his wife. He was not at all sure of 


her answer; and when it was not for 
fear of breaking their pleasant rela- 
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tions that he put off the fateful 
moment, it was because he was 
possessed for the time being 
with a morbid dread of making an 
unhappy marriage. 

The McCallums were to go to 
Europe late in May, Mr. McCallum 
having a niece who was to be married 
in Paris in June. On the evening of 
the day before they sailed, Edgar 
came fully determined to seal his fate. 
It was warm, and the windows of the 
drawing-room had been thrown open. 
Constance and he sat there while the 
darkness stole about them. Once 
she put up her hand to press the 
button which would fill the room with 
a flood of light; but with a gentle 
effort he caught her wrist and stayed 
the movement. “TI like it better so,” 
he said, and held her hand until she in 
maidenly modesty withdrew it. 

Their conversation was desultory; 
indeed the silences which fell between 
them seemed to say more than their 
words. The hum ofthe street and the 
darkness covered any embarrassment. 
The arc lamp at the corner threw a 
mellow light into the room, casting 
soft shadows. Edgar had meant to 
tell her his heart when he held her 
hand, but he allowed the moment to 
slip from him. The longer he hesi- 
tated now, the harder it seemed for 
him to speak. His evil genius seemed 
to say, Wait; and he waited. To 
himself he said he would write it to 
her; to her he said: “You are tired; I 
mustn’t keep you up.” 

“Tt isn’t late,” she replied. “What 
time is it?” she asked, as he had 
taken out his watch. There was a 
soft note in her voice to-night. She 
spoke with an effort at enunciation. 
He held his watch toward her, the 
gold case glittering in the electric 
light. “I can’t see,” she said with a 
constrained laugh. 

“Twelve,” he answered. He did 
not go then, and a silence longer than 
any preceding followed. “Well,” he 
said, rising, “I won’t bid you good-bye 
to-night. I'll see you at the steamer 
to-morrow.” 
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He was too conscious of his own 
emotion to notice that her hand was 
cold. He let it go now of his own 
will. She stood in the shadow of 
the window and watched his broad 
shoulders down the steps and into the 
street. With a quick movement she 
brushed her hands across her eyes 
and stifled a sound in her throat. 

When Edgar came to write, the 
action suddenly seemed cold and un- 
satisfactory. He pushed the paper 
from him, determining to follow 
Constance on the next steamer. But 
before he had purchased his ticket he 
again changed his mind. Such haste 
seemed rather foolish and undigni- 
fied. The McCallums were to return 
immediately after the wedding, and he 
would have all the time in the world 
then. He felt very sure of himself 
now; he said he saw how it had all 
been. He had been satisfied with 
things as they were when he was with 
Constance; and if he could be with 
her always he was sure he should be 
happy. It appeared very simple, and 
he wrote her a letter full of fervent 
friendship. 

The letter which he received in 
reply seemed an endless time in com- 
ing. Its tone made his heart glad, 
until he read that her aunt was ill and 
that they had decided to spend the 
summer in the Alps. Again the im- 
pulse to take a steamer and hasten to 
her seized him. But his first case be- 
fore the Supreme Court was about to 
come up, and he had set his heart on 
winning there. He wrote again, 
couching his letter in terms only less 
ardent in their friendship, and closed 
with a hint that “business” might call 
him to Europe, and if it did he would 
surely look them up. 

Though a considerably longer time 
elapsed before he received his second 
answer, it did not seem so long to him; 
but the tone of the letter when it came 
was so decidedly different, that he ex- 
perienced the first really blue moment 
since his coming to New York. It 
resulted in his feeling a sense of in- 
jury and very foolishly becoming pro- 
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voked with Constance. He did not 
reply at once, and when he did write 
it was almost with business-like 
brusqueness. He would have em- 
ployed a different manner had he not 
expected them home shortly, when, 
he promised himself, he would have a 
great deal to tell Constance. But 
when he heard from Constance again, 
her aunt’s health was no better, and 
they had gone into southern Italy, 
where, she wrote, they should spend 
the winter. By this time his ardor had 
considerably cooled. He had won his 
case before the Supreme Court; and 
thereafter his profession absorbed him 
more and more. Constance had 
never been prompt in answering his 
letters, and he began now to show 
something of the same spirit. He 
had by no means given her up. Any 
immediate prospect of his marriage 
having disappeared, the fear of mak- 
ing an unhappy alliance hung but 
lightly upon him. He dreamed of 
Constance far more than anything he 
did would indicate. Whenever he 
was particularly lonely or a little un- 
well or something had gone wrong in 
his business, his thoughts turned to 
her as the one woman in all the world 
to comfort him. 

The winter and a second summer 
passed. It was nearly three months 
since Edgar had heard from Con- 
stance when he received a letter from 
Mr. McCallum. The two men had 
kept up a correspondence made neces- 
sary by their business relations, al- 
ways adding a paragraph or two of a 
personal nature. This letter was like 
the others, with the exception of the 
closing paragraph, which struck Ed- 
gar more like a thunderbolt than any- 
thing he had ever received before. 
It said: “You will rejoice with us in 
our speedy return to America. We 
have been abroad so long that we are 
all hungering for a sight of home and 
native land. Constance was here a 
moment ago and wished me to re- 
member her to you. By the way, 
congratulations, or something of the 
sort, are in order with her. We are 
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looking forward to her marriage this 
fall with Walter Broadleigh.” 


The period immediately following 
the receipt of this letter was the most 
bitter in Edgar Hammond’s life. 
There was no sense of humiliation in 
the eyes of the world, for he was con- 
fident that no one knew the plans he 
had cherished in his heart; but there 
was an ever-present, hungering pain, 
an absence of hope for the future, 
which preyed upon him like a night- 
mare. He had been content to live 
for months upon a dream. That con- 
tentment had been the ruin of his 
happiness. Later he felt that there 
was something even farther back, 
which was still more to blame; but it 
was a long time before he decided 
that it was a lack of childlike trust. 
Then he felt that he had been wise 
unto foolishness. 

He nerved himself now to meet 
Constance on her return. Never had 
she appeared so handsome, so alto- 
gether lovely. He was silent through 
the most of his call; but her talk 
flowed with an intent, quiet joyous- 
ness. Every line of her face and form 
was photographed upon his mind’s 
eye, and furnished food for days and 
days for dreams whose only fulfill- 
ment he knew was like a jagged cut of 
despair. 

He attended her wedding, and 
came forward with the others to con- 
gratulate the groom and to wish the 
bride all happiness. His face was a 
little paler than usual, but by a master- 
ful effort of the will his manner was 
perfectly composed. 

After this he threw himself into his 
business life and tried manfully to for- 
get his folly. He had lived so long 
without Constance, merely giving him- 
self the hope of some day possessing 
her, that he thought this would not be 
an impossible task. There were times, 
however, when, try as he would, he 
could not keep her out of his thoughts. 
He felt that he was a different man, 
not what he had always supposed him- 
self to be. He had moments of being 
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harsh, bitter and cynical. He told 
himself that he would get over this in- 
fatuation as he had all of the others, 
and at these times he found himself 
sneering at his other self. When 
thoughts of Constance would not 
down, he yielded himself up to the 
wildest fancies imaginable, often forc- 
ing his dreams to impossible or ridicu- 
lous conclusions. But gradually a 
feeling that Constance was too sacred, 
too holy for such purposes came upon 
him. Instead of living in an impos- 
sible future he began to call up the 
past, dwelling upon scenes and inci- 
dents in which they two had figured. 
Here was reality; and living with her 
again in the ideal fellowship which had 
been theirs, he could not be harsh or 
bitter even toward himself. As time 
went on, he continued to soften. 
Such emotions being better fitted to 
his nature, they were the ones to sur- 
vive. He no longer fiercely blamed 
himself, but rather felt that he was to 
be pitied. He was glad, however, 
that the world did not know, for he 
did not want its pity. But he did 
want its friendship, and he slowly re- 
turned to the gaieties which had at 
first attracted him on coming to New 
York. 

Thus far he had avoided meeting 
Constance, for he felt that his peace of 
mind would return quicker were he 
not to see her. He had met her hus- 
band occasionally at the club, and 
they were always friendly. “Why 
don’t you come up and see us?” 
Broadleigh had asked a number of 
times. “Mrs. Broadleigh speaks of 
you often and wonders where you are 
keeping yourself.” 

Edgar had always pleaded a rush of 
business, with a promise that he would 
come, and an inquiry as to their ad- 
dress,.as if he did not know that very 
well. But about six months after 
their wedding, a strange desire to see 
them in their home took possession of 
him. He felt that he could trust him- 
self now; and so it was that one night 
in March found him on his way 
thither. A storm characteristic of the 
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month was raging. Snow and wind 
beat him furiously in the face on leav- 
ing the elevated cars. The lights ap- 
peared as blurs of white in the gray 
blackness. It was a fearful night to 
be out, but Edgar reasoned with the 
more assurance that he should find 
Broadleigh at home also. He had 
experienced a slight dread of meeting 
Constance alone. 

He was more conscious of himself 
than he liked to be as he mounted 
their steps and pushed the bell- 
button. The Broadleighs were sur- 
prised and delighted to see him. 
Constance showed her pleasure by the 
warm color which suffused her face. 
The talk ran on lightly; jests were ex- 
changed, Broadleigh and his wife 
good-naturedly bantering each other 
for the amusement of their guest. 
Edgar thought Constance looked par- 
ticularly charming. He had mo- 
ments when he forgot himself com- 
pletely and other moments when he 
felt embarrassed with a sense of ina- 
bility to appreciate their jokes as he 
ought to be agreeable. They tried to 
detain him when he rose to go, and 
when he would not be persuaded they 
entreated him to come again. 

When he had gone, a little silence 
fell between Constance and her hus- 
band. She came and stood a moment 
between his knees; then dropping 
upon one she slipped her arm about 
his shoulder. Her face bore a 
thoughtful look. Their eyes met, 
and she felt that she could tell him. 

“What would you say,” she began, 
“if I should tell you that if I had never 
seen you I should always have 
thought that I loved Edgar Ham- 
mond?” 

The words startled him at first, but 
as her face showed no confusion he 
knew she had nothing to hide. 

“What would I say?” he repeated 
slowly. “Would you have married 
him if you had never seen me?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“No,” she replied quickly, laughing 
at his seriousness. “I don’t believe 
that he cared particularly for me. | 
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don’t believe he thinks ever of marry- 
ing.” 

_ Hammond’s emotions were 
of a varied sort as he walked away 
through the storm and the night. 
Young Broadleigh had seemed quite 
happy, he thought, and he frowned as 
he seated himself in the car. He was 
himself far from satisfied that moment 
with his lonely condition. A new 
phase of Constance presented itself, 
and he suddenly felt an old hunger 
and experienced a pang which he 
hoped had so nearly died as not to 
trouble him again. The passengers 
in the car rather interrupted the cur- 
rent of his thoughts; but when he left 
to step into his club it was to carry 
with him a painful sense of a lost hap- 
piness, with no one to blame but him- 
self. As he approached a group of 
young men, friends of his, he knew 
from the names he caught that they 
were discussing a late sensational 
divorce case. 

“T tell you,” one of them was say- 
ing, “a fellow can’t use too.much cau- 
tion when he comes to choose a wife.” 

“T differ with you there,” Edgar 
interposed earnestly. “There are ex- 
tremes in all things; and extremes are 
always bad. You fellows ought every 
one of you to be married. There are 
ten thousand girls in New York this 
minute that are too good for you.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Ham- 
mond?” Wallway cried in derision; 
and some laughter followed his re- 
mark. 

‘““He’s on the off side, as usual,” said 
Harvey Stratton. “I believe if the 
question before the house were, Re- 
solved that Edgar Hammond is an 
ass, and there were none to take the 


affirmative, he’d do it himself; and 
prove it too!” he added with a shout. 

The explosive merriment which 
followed seemed to shatter the group, 
and as they came together again 
Hammond changed his manner to suit 
the others’ new mood. “Where is 
Madison?” he asked with an appear- 
ance of enjoying their little joke no 
less than they. No one knew where 
Madison was, and Edgar left as if it 
had been his sole purpose in coming 
in. 
He went to his room, and sat before 
the coals in his grate until long past 
midnight. In the moments when he 
felt the worst, he said he had been an 
ass; and if there was an object in do- 
ing so he could easily prove it. At 
other moments his self-pity returned 
and made him a suffering hero. He 
beiieved what he had told the young 
men at the club—that there were ten 
thousand girls in New York too good 
for them, or for himself. 

He repeats this now at times. Still 
he does not marry. He tells himself 
that he will not till he can think as 
much of a woman as he did of Con- 
stance McCallum. That such a tirne 
may come and bring with it the one 
woman seems possible at such mo- 
ments; but he has always experi- 
enced shortly after an equal certainty 
of its impossibility. In this way he 
lives on, going and coming in New 
York society. He is not happy, but 
he is far from being miserably un- 
happy. He is liked by his many 
friends, some of whom the last 
season in qualifying him have 
used among other phrases the ex- 
pressive one: Edgar Hammond, the 
young bachelor. 
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THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN. 


By William Howe Downes. 


ATURE determines largely by 

geographical and _ geological 

conditions the site of a metrop- 
olis, and gives to certain places the 
advantages necessary for the growth 
of great cities. Along the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States she has 
appointed no more obvious sites for 
commercial capitals than those occu- 
pied by New York and Boston. In 
these spots were all the needful com- 
binations which the foresight and 
energy of an enterprising race of men 
could use and improve for the up- 
building of flourishing and important 
communities. In like manner it may 
be said that Nature provides for each 
city certain distinct elements of urban 
and suburban beauty, picturesque- 
ness, grandeur, for the inhabitants 
either to preserve, utilize and enhance 
to their spiritual and material profit, 
or to neglect, ignore and mar, to their 
disadvantage and loss, according as 
they may be endowed with intelli- 
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gence, taste and breadth of mind, the 
faculties to perceive, appreciate and 
make the most of natural gifts and 
favors, or the contrary. Boston is 
peculiarly favored by Nature in re- 
spect to her situation and surround- 
ings. There is no other American 
city which possesses such a wonder- 
ful combination of land and sea, hill 
and valley, river and pond, plain and 
forest, as that contained in the Boston 
basin. Man has done much for the 
suburbs in the south; but that that 
part of the Metropolitan district was 
from the first a country of exceptional 
charm and beauty is still evident. 

If the reputation of being the most 
beautiful city in the United States 
could be appraised at its true value in 
dollars and cents, what city would not 
be ready to bid millions for it? But 
the fiscal worth of beauty, because it 
can not be fixed absolutely in refer- 
ence to a municipality, as it can, for 
instance, with respect to a picture or 
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a statuette, has nevertheless an actual 
existence and is to be counted with in 
the competition between cities more 
and more every year. The park sys- 
tem of Boston, so costly that it has 
drawn groans from the tax-payers, 
and will elicit many more before it is 
all paid for, has already begun to 
return dividends to the public, divi- 
dends which are not the less real 
because they are not in the form of 
bank checks. There is no better in- 
vestment. Every great city in the 
world has had the same experience. 
Not one of them would part with its 
parks for double the sum they have 
cost. 

Now, nothing more than a reason- 
able degree of foresight and the will- 
ingness to accept advice from the 
most competent expert authorities in 
the world are necessary to the acqui- 
sition by Greater Boston of an attrac- 
tion in the way of a water park which, 
while virtually paying for itself, would 
be worth countless millions as a 
demonstration of exceptional public 
spirit, enlightenment, enterprise and 
good taste, besides being in and of 


itself the most original and striking 
central feature of the whole park 
system—a grand Court of Honor. 

It is of historical pertinence to 
know that the first public and official 
suggestion of this great project, which 
will surely be carried to a successful 
issue sooner or later, was made by 
that clear-headed officer, Mayor 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., in his in- 
augural address of 1891. “We have 
in this basin,” he said, “the oppor- 
tunity for making the finest water 
park in any city in the country,—an 
opportunity which should be grasped 
before it is too late. The eventual 
solution of this whole problem should, 
I think, be an imitation of the plan 
adopted by the city of Hamburg 
under similar circumstances. We 
should dam up the stream at the nar- 
rowest point between Charlestown 
and Boston, and lay out a series of 
parks and boulevards along the basin 
thus created.” 

It is very doubtful whether Mayor 
Matthews realized what a tremendous 
controversy he was precipitating on 
the Commonwealth when he made 
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this apparently simple suggestion 
that “we should dam up the stream.” 
It was not enough for that plan to be 
backed by the joint boards in 1894; 
the ball was only just opened then, 
and, as we shall see, the elements com- 
bined in opposition, once the scheme 
had been formally set forth, comprised 
the very element which might be 
expected to support rather than ob- 
struct an immense public improve- 
ment. To begin at the beginning, 
let me remind my readers that in 1893 
the Massachusetts legislature directed 
the Board of Metropolitan Park Com- 
missioners and the State Board of 
Health, sitting as a joint board, to 
investigate the sanitary condition and 
prepare plans for the improvement of 
the beds, shores and waters of the 
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might be found necessary. The re- 
port, made in the spring of 1894, 
formed a printed book of seventy-four 
pages, illustrated. It is difficult satis- 
factorily to condense the report, since 
it is a notably compact and meaty pub- 
lic document; but a few of the points 
brought out in it must necessarily be 
touched upon, in order to make the 
plan clearly understood. Stated with 
the utmost brevity, the recommenda- 
tions of the joint board included the 
erection of the dam (high enough to 
keep the highest tides out of the 
basin), the maintenance of the water 
in the basin at a constant level of 
eight feet above the Boston city base 
(about two feet and a half below 
ordinary high water mark), the acqui- 
sition of the lands along both banks 
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Charles River between Charles River 
bridge and the Waltham line, and to 
report with their recommendations to 
the legislature of 1894. The joint 
board was authorized in the custom- 
ary manner to employ engineers and 
experts and incur such expenses as 


of the river as public reservations, to 
be laid out as a series of parkways, 
esplanades and pleasure grounds, 
with sea-walls as far up the river as 
Cottage Farm and gravel or sand 
beaches above that point,—the pro- 
posed dam to be located about six 
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hundred feet above Craigie’s Bridge, 
and to contain a lock forty feet wide. 
Appended to the report of the joint 
board were thoroughly well consid- 
ered and well written reports by the 
experts, namely, the engineer of the 
board, Frederic P. Stearns, and the 
landscape architects, Olmsted, Olm- 
sted and Eliot. 

Great force and weight should be 
given to the recommendations of a 
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joint board composed of such men as 
Henry P. Walcott, Hiram F. Mills, 
Frank W. Draper, Joseph W. Hast- 
ings, Gerard C. Tobey, James W. 
Hull, Charles H. Porter, Philip A. 
Chase, William B. de las Casas, and 
Abraham L. Richards, backed by the 
advice of such preéminent experts as 
Olmsted, Olmsted and Eliot, the fore- 
most landscape architects in the 
world,and supported by the admirably 
systematic and exhaustive investiga- 
tions of Mr. Stearns. The report it- 
self is intrinsically of an importance 
commensurate with the very intricate 
and vital question dealt with, which it 
states fairly, treats judiciously, and 
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solves in the sole interest of the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 
Yet the legislature of 1894, evidently 
unconvinced by the report of the joint 
board and its experts, in all probabil- 
ity acting under the pressure of influ- 
ences brought to bear more or less 
indirectly by private interests likely to 
be affected by the improvement rec- 
ommended (for there was never yet a 
public improvement that did not do 





more or less harm 


to some private 
interests ), and 
without doubt 


anxious for more 
light on a part of 
the subject which 
had not at that time been suffi- 
ciently illuminated, directed the Board 
of Harbor and Land Commissioners 
to inquire into the construction of the 
proposed dam and lock “with special 
reference to interference with tide 
water and its effect upon the harbor of 
Boston.” The investigation of this 
question and incidentally of others 
was begun in October, 1894, and, 
after no less than seventeen hearings, 
during which two _ ex-governors 
(Russell and Long) did everything 
that human ingenuity and legal 
adroitness could compass to defeat 
the project, the struggle came to an 
end for the time being, on December 
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7, 1894, in a drawn battle, 
the commissioners declar- 
ing in their report (after 
much metaphorical scratch- 
ing of their official heads) 
that nobody knew any- 
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thing with certainty about the ef- 
fect of making such a dam as 
that proposed, and that as the results 
of an untried experiment of that na- 
ture were problematical, they were 
unable to report in favor of the recom- 
mendations of the joint board. The 
testimony was indeed conflicting to a 
degree which can only be described 
as distracting. Expert after expert 
piled up flatly contradictory opinions 
on every phase of the inquiry. Set- 
ting out with considerate protesta- 
tions of respect for the State Board of 
Health, council and witnesses would 
call in question every conclusion of 
that board as to the sanitary side of 
the problem. President Eliot very 
justly voiced what must have been the 
sentiment of every thoughtful citizen 
who was present at the hearings when 
he courteously but (by implication) 
severely criticised the legislature for 
not only permitting but expressly 
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directing 


the Board 
of Harbor 
and Land 


Commis- 
sioners to 
inquire in- 
to and 
judge the 
work of 
two coor- 
dinate 
state boards,—a proceeding not, as- 
suredly, very complimentary to the 
joint board. It is said that the 
Massachusetts Board of Health has a 
great reputation outside of Massachu- 
setts,—-that its views are quoted as 
authority; but it is evident that it has 
no great reputation at the State House 
on Beacon Hill, if its opinions are 
subject to review by the Board of 
Harbor and Land Commissioners. 
However, that part of the question 
at issue does not especially interest the 
writer, compared with the esthetic 
side. This phase was almost ignored, 
—and properly enough. There are 
some things on which the Harbor and 
Land Commissioners are not experts. 
They may or may not be competent 
judges of the conditions tending to 
produce malaria and typhoid; that 
they made no attempt to reconcile the 
views of Colonel George E. Waring, 
Jr., and of Professor Sedgwick on 
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these points does credit to their dis- 
cretion. But, however violently they 
may have allowed the opinions of the 
Board of Health to be attacked and 
questioned, they certainly were quite 
right in abstaining from any effort to 
review the verdict of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission. It is my purpose 
here to take up that side of the ques- 
tion, as having as much importance, 
for example, as the unknown effect of 
the dam on the “tidal prism.” The 
only authority which has yet been 
heard on this essential phase of the 
improvement is the Metropolitan 
Park Commission and its distin- 
guished advisers. If it should come 
to a triangular contest between the 
sanitary experts, the navigation ex- 
perts and the esthetic experts, it is 
imy belief that it can be satisfactorily 
shown that the zsthetic phase of the 
Charles River improvement is as im- 
portant as either of the others. At 
the same time, I recognize fully the 
complicated nature of the question, 
and I do not propose to question the 
consequence of the sanitary condition 
of the water in the basin, the effect of 
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the dam upon navigation, upon Bos- 
ton harbor, or upon the sewerage sys- 
tems in the made lands. But I do not 
hesitate to say that the so-called utili- 
tarian aspect of the question has been 
permitted unjustly to obscure what 
should be the primary consideration, 
which, stated succinctly in the words 
of Olmsted, Olmsted and Eliot, is: 
“What is the most important service 
which Charles River renders, or may 
be made to render, to the welfare of 
the dense population of its valley?” 

That is the question. What is the 
answer? Olmsted, Olmsted and 
Eliot write, in summing up their re- 
port, these emphatic words: “Charles 
River, freed from sewage, from defil- 
ing industries, from mud flats and 
from mud banks, and dedicated with 
its borders to the use and enjoyment 
of the public as a drainage channel, 
an open space, a parkway, a chain of 
playgrounds and a boating course, 
will perform its highest service to the 
metropolitan community, and will re- 
turn to the community profits both 
tangible and intangible, which will 
annually increase.” 
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THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN. 


If this statement be accepted as 
the wisest solution of the prob- 
lem,—and it must be eventually ac- 
cepted,—the question arises, Why 
cannot such service be performed 
by the river without the dam? 
In other words, why should the dam 
be deemed a necessary factor in the 
scheme of improvement? 

The one great natural ob- 
stacle now existing to the 
improvement of Charles 
River is the tides, rising 
and falling as far up as 
the dam at Watertown. 
Whether we view the prob- 
lem from the sanitary point 
of view or the standpoint 
of zsthetic principles, the 
longer the matter is studied 
the more imperative does 
the need appear of some 
device to shut out the tides. It 
is true that to any one who has not 
made any special investigation of the 
question it does not at first quite ap- 
pear why the problem, “To dam or 
not to dam,” should be of such vital 
importance as the degree of attention 
given it and the seriousness of the 
contest made over it conclusively in- 
dicate belongs to it. But the more the 
matter is looked into, the more does 
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this burning 
question, “To 
dam or not to 
dam,” loom up 
as the key of 
the situation. 
The fact is, the basin and_ the 
lower reaches of the river can 
never be made ornamental unless by 
some means the tides can be got rid 
of. Even where sea-walls are built, 
the slimy and blackened surface left 
by the ebb tide is offensive alike to 
sight and smell. Besides, as Presi- 
dent Eliot has pointed out, the cost 
of improving the basin and the lower 
reaches of the river in any other way 
than by the dam 
will be four or 
five times—many 
millions of dol- 
lars—more than 
it would cost to 
do it with the 
dam. It is no 
answer to this ar- 
gument to de- 
clare, as Dr. Jo- 
seph E. Bartlett 
has done, that the 
sum of money 
suggested for the 
dam ($657,800) would build good and 
sufficient sea-walls on both sides of the 
river from Cottage Farm to Water- 
town, ten miles in length; for this part 
of the improvement is but a small part 
of what would have to be done in rela- 
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tion to dredging, filling, etc., and the 
results would certainly be far less sat- 
isfactory. 

Take the narrow parts of the river, 
along through Watertown and New- 
ton, and wall it on both sides, dredge 
out the channels, and fill in the banks, 
and what kind of a parkway can be 
got? The river would look like a 
canal, or rather a raceway, and at low 
tide the boating parties would have 
to carry bottles of eau de Cologne 
with them. It will not require a very 


these people are, in my opinion, fan- 
ciful——are, at the very least, conjec- 
tural. The business of the coal deal- 
ers would, I believe, suffer very little, 
if at all, by the change; for every dis- 
advantage brought about, a compen- 
sation can be adduced. The shoaling 
of the harbor as a result of damming 
the Charles is entirely in the realm of 
speculation; it seems quite likely that 
no evil effect whatever would ensue. 
And why should the dwellers on Bea- 
con Street oppose an improvement 
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prolonged study of the river as it is 
to-day, to show why the dam is an 
almost indispensably requisite factor 
of the improvement. At any rate we 
have the satisfaction of the knowledge 
that the men who recommended it in 
1894 did so pro bono publico, after a 
thorough and disinterested investiga- 
tion of the question on its merits. 
The basis of most of the opposition is 
selfish. It comes from coal dealers 
having wharves on the Charles River, 
from shipowners in Boston who fear 
the shoaling of the harbor, and from 
some of the people who live on the 
water side of Beacon Street. All the 
evil effects of the dam dreaded by 


which is calculated to make life in the 
summer endurable on the banks of 
the river? Is it possible that they do 
not care for others’ welfare, while they 
can be away from the city? The op- 
position of the Beacon Street prop- 
erty owners to this superbly con- 
ceived improvement, so necessary to 
the health, so desirable for the recrea- 
tion, so wisely planned for the welfare 
of the entire community, seems so cu- 
rious an anomaly that one is driven to 
the conclusion that it must be motived 
by this clause in the joint report: 


‘* We therefore propose that, instead of 
a strip of ornamental ground in the rear of 
Beacon Street of a width not to exceed 100 
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feet, provision be made by which the Board 
of Harbor and Land Commissioners may be 
authorized to cause to be filled a space to the 
north of the present wall in the rear of Beacon 
Street not to exceed 300 feet in distance 
therefrom and extending in a line parallel 
therewith to the westerly line of the Back 
Bay Fens; 120 feet in width of this, immedi- 
ately to the north of the existing alleyway, to 
be filled to a grade proper for house lots, so 
much thereof as may be needed for streets 
and public open spaces to be reserved, and 
the remainder to be sold ; the money received 
therefor to constitute a fund, from which shall 
be defrayed the cost of building the dam, 
making the necessary fillings, and of such 
other expenses as may result from carrying 
out the plan of improvement herewith sub- 
mitted. The remaining strip of 180 feet in 
breadth to be prepared in accordance with 
designs to be furnished by the Board of Park 
Commissioners, and to be used only for park- 
ways and ornamental grounds.” 


It was the ambition of Silas Lap- 
ham, one of the most genuine types of 
shrewd American character ever 
drawn by Mr. Howells, to possess a 
dwelling on “the water side of Beacon 
Street”; and no doubt many a Silas 
Lapham has had the same desire. 
Once established on that favored site, 
with the pretty view across the river, 


it is not in human nature to relish the 
prospect of having the view cut off by 
another row of houses to the north, 
built on made land, and fronting upon 
the river. Although we are told that 
the owners of dwellings on the north 
side of Beacon Street have no inherent 
and inalienable right to the view, if 
the Commonwealth decides to shut it 
off from them, yet it seems to me that 
they certainly should have some 
rights in equity which ought to be 
fairly weighed before the proposed 
change is determined upon. It 
should be borne in mind that the river 
view is one of the attractions which 
may have had some influence in decid- 
ing many of them in selecting this 
location for their homes. And yet 
when we consider the neglected and 
shabby condition of the alley in the 
rear of these houses, and the fact that 
the actual water-front is encumbered 
with stables, back-yards, board fences 
and dust heaps, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that a class of property 
owners who manifest such indiffer- 
ence to the appearance of the water- 
front are not, after all, entitled to very 
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much more consideration than the 
letter of the law obliges. It is true 
that, since the joint report appeared, 
the Beacon Street people have caused 
two alternative plans for the improve- 
ment of this part of the river front 
to be designed by reputable architects 
and laid before the Park Commis- 
sioners,—plans which look very well 
on paper, but which leave out the 
extra filling recommended in the joint 
report, and conse- 

quently leave the 

row of houses near- 

est the river to turn 
their backs upon it, 


VENICE. 


as at present. This is not at all as it 
should be. The row of houses on the 
river front should face the river. The 
Charles River is worthy of this much 
respect, and the monumental effect de- 
sirable in this part of the city can never 
be got satisfactorily withoutthe change 
advocated by the joint board. What 
could the original Mill-dam settlers 
have been thinking of, to turn their 
backs and their back-yards to the 
river? The natural destiny of the 
basin, so far as that part of it which 
lies between the West Boston Bridge 
and Cottage Farm is concerned, has 
been forever determined by the 
growth of the Back Bay quarter as 
the most elegant section of the city; 
and it may as well be understood that 
manufacturing, commercial and other 
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uses of the river, so far as they are in- 
compatible with the plans made by 
the landscape architects to the Metro- 
politan Park Commission, are virtu- 
ally to be eliminated from the future 
water park. The very continuation 
of the growth of the city along the 
banks of the river towards Cottage 
Farm, Allston, Brighton and Newton, 
and the continuation of the growth of 
the cities and towns on the north side 
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AT ROME, 


of the river as well, 


depends upon the 
proper use being 
made of the river 


and its shores more 
than upon any other 
condition. If a poli- 
cy of laissez faire be 
followed, the development of Bos- 
ton and Cambridge along the shores 
of the Charles will be irregular 
and problematical; but it is already 
too late to allow the character of the 
river banks to deteriorate, or to let 
them stand as they now are, without 
violating a more than merely implied 
obligation to the immense population 
of the valley, not to speak of those less 
directly concerned. But if the rec- 
ommendations of the State Board of 
Health and the Metropolitan Park 
Commission be adopted and carried 
out, that development is reasonably 
certain to be orderly, regular, prompt 
and architecturally handsome, thus 
insuring ‘the increase and the main- 
tenance of the values of real estate on 
both sides of the stream. 
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In the whole work of developing 
the park system of Boston, there is 
no point where energy, wisdom and 
a large public spirit are more signally 
demanded than in the transformation 


of the Charles River Basin into the 
magnificent feature of the city which 
it ought to be. The opportunity is a 
rare one; but the vision and talent re- 
quired for its realization are great. 
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But how is the opposition of the 
Beacon Street people to the dam con- 
nected with their opposition to the 
additional made land and the addi- 
tional row of houses? Logically 
there is no connection, for the propo- 
sitions, as President Eliot has pointed 
out, are’ absolutely separable. The 
dam projected is absolutely separable 
from the project of building another 
row of houses north of Beacon Street. 
“Tf I lived on Beacon Street,” says 
President Eliot, “or if I had property 
there, I should say to myself: “The 
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to be stronger without the dam than it 
is with it, by as much as the cost of 
not having the dam will be greater 
than the cost of having it.’ ” 

The ordinary tendency of people 
who are in the opposition, however, 
is to regard all phases of the question 
as one; and it has not appeared that 
President Eliot’s canny argument in 
favor of the construction of the dam 
made any impression on those most 
directly concerned. Those of them 
whose voices have been heard are in- 
discriminately against the whole proj- 
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chance of my not having a block of 
buildings built between me and the 
water is much better with the dam 
than without the dam, and for this 
reason: The object of the Common- 
wealth in selling a strip of land behind 
the present houses on Beacon Street, 
is to get the money to meet the cost 
of this great public improvement. 
Now, inasmuch as any other mode of 
dealing with the river and its basin, 
any mode by vertical sea walls, is sure 
to be vastly more expensive than a 
dam will be, the argument for selling 
the piece of land behind Beacon 
Street by the Commonwealth is going 


ect, apparently, and they wish to have 
the Charles River Basin left virtually 
as it is to-day. There may be others 
who take the more liberal, the more 
progressive view, and who would be 
willing, at some sacrifice of their own 
personal preferences, to see the im- 
provement carried through on the 
broad lines laid down in the joint 
board’s report; but, if so, they have 
not yet spoken publicly. 

Still it must be assumed that the 
desirability of making the river and 
the basin and their shores within the 
Metropolitan district contribute to 
rather than detract from the beauty of 
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the city is universally conceded; for 
to suppose the contrary would be to 
impeach the intelligence of the com- 
munity. The example of the German 
city of Hamburg has been adduced by 
Mayor Matthews and by the Metro- 
politan Park Commissioners,—per- 
haps not altogether happily, since the 
reputation of Hamburg has suffered 
so severely from the cholera scourge 
of a few years ago, that some more 
fortunate municipality might have 


ZURICH. 


been chosen to point the 
moral. But however this 
may be, the Alster Basin and 
its treatment prove what may 
be done in the way of trans- 
forming a small stream flow- 
ing through a city into a 
great ornamental and_ recreative 
feature; and, although the cases of 
Boston and Hamburg are in many 
respects dissimilar, the difficulties 
here are no more formidable in com- 
parison with those at Hamburg than 
the opportunity is grander. 

It does not require a miraculous 
degree of foresight to imagine what 
the character and aspect of the 
Charles River Basin will be hereafter 
if the wise counsels of the joint board 
prevail in the end. No other city in 


America possesses the scenic possi- 
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bilities which belong to this scheme of 
improvement. This is because, in an 
urban as well as in a rural scene, 
water in itself is the greatest possible 
element of advantage, reénforcing, 
vitalizing, poetizing every effect of 
landscape, of architecture, and of 
landscape architecture. Without its 


miles of water-ways and its acres of 
basins, the Columbian Exposition of 
1893 would have been robbed of its 
beauty 


supreme and grandeur. 
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Without the Seine, Paris would be 
deprived of its most magnificent and 
most monumental aspects. It is not 
by chance that the banks of the Seine 
are lined by the Louvre, the Garden 
of the Tuileries, Notre Dame, the 
Palais de Justice, the Hotel de Ville, 
the Institut, the Corps Legislatif, and 
that it is spanned by a score of mas- 
sive and elegant stone bridges. 
Neither is it owing to a happy acci- 
dent that London has her stately Vic- 
toria Embankment and her vast 
Gothic fagade of the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment on the verge of the Thames. 
As to Venice, that which chiefly 
makes her unique for beauty among 
the cities of the world is the fascinat- 
ing combination of great architecture 
with her network of watery streets 
and her surrounding lagoons. Or, 
to cite the more modest example of 
such a little city as Geneva, Switzer- 
land, divided by the lake and the 
Rhone into two parts, which are con- 
nected by six handsome bridges: note 
how the waterside is given up to the 
best buildings in the town, how in 
front of these the broad quays and the 
dainty English Garden afford delight- 
ful walks, and the little island called 
for Rousseau is a charming prom- 
enade; how, in a word, Geneva has 
had the wisdom to make the most of 
her natural advantages, instead of 
turning her back upon them. 

The opportunity presented here in 
the Charles River Basin for the per- 
manent embellishment of the city is of 
such signal importance that it seems 
difficult to believe that a community 
which has been noted for its local 
pride and public spirit can fail to 
realize it. From the artistic point of 
view there are few more desirable 
things in a city than the aspect of 
finish, of solidity, of permanence and 
of elegance which the project under 
consideration, if well carried out, 
would confer upon this great, conspic- 
uous, central open space and its sur- 
roundings. 

An important feature of the im- 
provement is the proposed wall of 
masonry on the shores of the Basin, 
to be diversified at frequent intervals 
by bastions affording views over the 
water, landings for the use of launches 
and row-boats, which it is the hope 
and expectation of the Metropolitan 
Park Commissioners will be exten- 
sively used by the public. On the 
Boston side of the Basin, as it is at 
present, excepting only the stretch 
between Craigie Bridge and West 
Boston Bridge, we have the disagree- 
able spectacle of the back-yards of 
dwellings, stables, and an unpaved 
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alley extending from the foot of Cam- 
bridge Street to the Harvard Bridge, 
with a prospect of nothing better to 
the westward of that point all the way 
to Cottage Farm. Between Craigie 
Bridge and West Boston Bridge is the 
Charlesbank, with its neat, handsome, 
massive sea-wall of granite, sur- 
mounted by a decent iron fence of 
simple design and a long row of 
electric lamps, the brilliancy of which, 
reflected in the river at night, makes 
a gay picture for the passengers 
crossing the bridge. Imagine this 
wall, or one substantially like it, ex- 
tending all the way to Cottage Farm; 
back of that a well made, well kept, 
level esplanade, suitably planted with 
rows of shade trees, provided with 
seats for the people, drives and walks, 
grass-plots and shrubbery, and bor- 
dered by regular rows of fine dwell- 
ing houses overlooking the esplanade 
and the Basin,—and one will then 
have in outline a very pleasant sketch 
of what the improvement is meant to 
be in so far as the Back Bay shore of 
the Basin is concerned. 

No money intelligently spent in 
making the river lands attractive to 
the right kind of builders of dwellings 
will be wasted; for, as the landscape 
architects have already pointed out, 
the greatest value will be obtained for 
these lands only when this is done. 
The Charles River Embankment 
Company has laid out almost a mile 
of the Cambridge side of the Basin in 
a style which is calculated to induce 
the building of fine residences fronting 
on the Basin; and, in order to estab- 
lish the character of the neighborhood 
as a desirable residence quarter, the 
company has given to the city of 
Cambridge an esplanade on the river 
front extending the whole length of 
its domain and measuring two hun- 
dred feet in depth. It seems as if the 
success of this venture must depend to 
a great degree on the ultimate deci- 
sion of the Commonwealth respecting 
the joint board’s project, for it is 
hardly to be expected that anyone 
will have the courage to erect costly 
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dwelling-houses on that front so long 
as the Charles remains in its present 
odoriferous condition. 

I was agreeably impressed by the 
remarks made by Henry D. Hyde in 
his testimony before the Board of 
Harbor and Land Commissioners. 
Let any one, he said, go out upon 
Harvard Bridge at the different stages 
of the tide, and he can not but be im- 
pressed with the wonderful attractive- 
ness of that whole Basin and the sur- 
roundings at a favorable tide. Mr. 
Hyde makes a very moderate state- 
ment of the beauty of the place when 
he says he does not know of anything 
about Boston so beautiful as that 
sheet of water at half or two-thirds 
tide. “Go out there on a mild morn- 
ing, and take the hills that are to the 
westward, and altogether it presents 
an attraction that I think we have 
nothing equal to.” He believes that 
when the improvement is carried out, 
this Basin and its shores will over- 
shadow anything that we have now in 
the whole park system for beauty and 
attractiveness; and he is right. 

The question, it should be borne in 
mind, is not whether the Charles 
River from Craigie Bridge to the 
Waltham line is more valuable for 
commercial purposes or for recreative 
purposes; for the use of the river for 
recreative purposes is not to be al- 
lowed to interfere with its commercial 
uses. The insignificance of its com- 
merce is admitted. Between Wal- 
tham and Boston harbor there are al- 
ready nineteen bridges, with draws 
which vary from thirty feet to forty 
feet wide. During the year ending 
February 1, 1894, 415 cargoes passed 
through the draw in the West Boston 
Bridge, 257 cargoes passed through 
the draw in the Harvard Bridge, 201 
passed through the draw in the Cot- 
tage Farm Bridge, 151 passed through 
the draw in the Cambridge Street 
Bridge, 120 passed through the draw 
in the Western Avenue Bridge, 38 
passed through the draw in the North 
Harvard Bridge, and only 3 passed 
through the draw in the Western 
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Avenue Bridge. Fuel, with a few 
building materials, such as sand, brick 
and stone, constitutes virtually the 
only freight brought up the river; and 
the only item of consequence is coal, 
of which a trifle over 100,000 tons per 
annum has of late years been carried 
up the Charles. The Commonwealth 
could not, if it would, disregard vested 
rights, in taking the steps to execute 
the proposed improvement; and the 
United States government, as is well 
known, guards with jealous solicitude 
the interests of inland commerce. 
The use of the Charles River and 
Basin as a water park need not inter- 
fere with any established industry. 
The presence of a few schooners and 
tow-boats only adds to the picturesque 
aspect of the river; and the mainte- 
nance of the water at a constant level 
at Grade No. 8 would, after a little 
necessary dredging, be much more 
favorable for river navigation than 
the present tidal conditions. 

Before closing this paper, I wish to 
say a few words about bridges. All 
the existing bridges on the Charles 
are ugly,—the majority of them 
positively so, and the rest negatively 
so. They should in due time be re- 
placed by more permanent and more 
worthy stone bridges. There are no 
structures made by human hands 
which more perfectly harmonize with 
natural scenery than rightly designed 
and properly constructed stone 
bridges. They are simple, logical, 
necessary, and they express their pur- 
pose completely by their form, which 
is good. A stone bridge with round 
arches is almost inevitably the best 
type of unison between utility and 
beauty. No other sort of bridge can 
ever take its place. Iron and steel 
rust, wood rots; but the Roman 
arches of the Pont du Gard are as 
good to-day as when they were built. 
Indeed, the longevity of a really well 
built stone bridge has never been 
actually rnade known by experience; 
but there seems to be no valid reason 
why a structure of this character 
should not last for many centuries, 
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with a minimum of repairs and a 
minimum of cost for maintenance. It 
is therefore the most economical kind 
of bridge to build. There is some- 
thing particularly fine about a fine 
bridge, and I think it is because it is 
the perfect embodiment of adaptation 
of means to end. It is also a con- 
spicuous illustration of the beauty of 
simplicity, and of the possibility of 
combining the utmost solidity with 
the most gracious and charming lines. 
The absence of all sham gives it a re- 
markable nobility. It looks to be 
precisely what it is, and sets a good 
example of sincerity for humankind. 
It neither needs nor permits extrane- 
ous ornament, being more satisfactory 
without embellishment. The addi- 
tion of any work not structurally 
called for would be in most cases a 
grave error. Nothing contributes to 
the aspect of finish, permanence, 
solidity and harmony, in a city, more 
than the right sort of bridges,—as 
witness Paris, London, Florence, 
Rome. How would Florence look if 
the bridges across the Arno were the 
products of Pennsylvania iron foun- 
dries? What would Parisians have to 
say if they were to wake up some fine 
morning and find the West Boston 
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Bridge where the Pont Neuf had 
been,—the Pont Neuf, with its bas- 
tions, so delightful that even Meryon, 
one of the greatest etchers who ever 
lived, thought it worthy of the best 
efforts of his needle? 

This bridge question is only one of 
a number of illustrations of a remark- 
able fact, to wit,—that although it is 
admitted that the government of cities 
is the most difficult problem of the 
age, Americans as a rule are too con- 
ceited and ignorant to take advantage 
of the centuries of costly experience 
which Europeans have been obliged 
to pass through; and, in consequence, 
we act as if each detail of the problem 
were new, thus willfully throwing 
away the advantage of our youthful- 
ness. Why should we hesitate to take 
the best of everything which time and 
usage have proved worthy? Why 
should we consider ourselves wiser 
than all the rest of mankind? We 
are the “heirs of all the ages”; but 
our complacency is such that we 
throw our inheritance out of the 
window, for fear that it may be 
thought we are copying something 
from effete Europe. For pride and 
stupidity so combined we have to pay 
most dearly. 
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By Mabel A. Carpenter. 


Through hours and days of never ceasing care, 


S" long she has worn this mask of calm content, 


Learning with steady hope to lift and bear 

The bitter, weary burden of life’s stent, 

She gives no sign of sorrow, nor the pent, 
Choked anguish of an aching heart, — with rare 
Sweet art concealing pain and all the wear 

And fret of disappointment, as one sent 


To show forth lasting patience. 


And the smile 


That glorifies with constant light her face, 
Though borrowed first to hide the scars of grief, 
Is now indeed her own; — for while 
She gladdened others in the darksome place, 
Her sad soul found, in smiling, self-relief. 











IS THE MISSION OF THE LECTURE PLATFORM ENDED? 







Rrede T is a common opinion 


e ax that the lecture platform 
Pat % 3 in New England has de- 
ye: Eee : : 
“EES generated and that its in- 


ORS, fluence has_ departed. 
SS One who has been 
a ae closely identified with 


the work of the plat- 
form, both in New England and in 
the Western States, conspicuous for 
his successful management as well as 
for his intimate association with the 
great speakers of the last half of the 
century, has recently written: “The 
lyceum as it exists to-day is a starring 
exhibition approaching very nearly to 
theatricals. I believe we have now 
not over one dozen lecture courses in 
those states which at one time carried 
on from three to four hundred courses. 
The lyceum, what is left of it, is no 
longer the New England conscience 
bound on a voyage to convert the 
world to political and social righteous- 
ness. Efforts are invariably made to 
book any one who has made a sensa- 
tion either in political or criminal life. 
But this does not succeed in establish- 
ing evena bad imitation of the original 
idea.” It should not be inferred that 
this writer thinks this a sign of the 
degeneration of the people, for he 
goes on to say: “The change does not 
mean intellectual decadence or a fail- 
ing interest in great social or political 
questions. It does mean that forms 
of education are constantly changing, 
and that the American temperament 
has plasticity to adapt itself to the 
changes.” He proceeds to speak of 
the University Extension movement 
as likely to accomplish even more 
than the lyceum. 

But is the mission of the platform 
wholly ended? It may be that this is 
true in a measure in the large cities. 
Each year brings new enterprises there 
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By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


to attract attention, while in these later 
years there have been before the peo- 
ple to stimulate debate none of those 
vital questions which gave birth to the 
eloquence of a Phillips. In the 
smaller cities there are springing up 
year by year the library and reading 
room. But there is left the great 
number of country villages and towns, 
which have as yet little or no means of 
instruction or entertainment save such 
as they can provide for themselves. 
For several years I was identified with 
the management of a course of lec- 
tures and entertainments given in a 
country village. That course has now 
been in successful existence for nearly 
fifteen years; and what I have seen of 
its work and of the work of other 
courses which, following it as an ex- 
ample, have been springing up in still 
smaller towns, convinces me that the 
lecture platform does have a mission 
yet,—a work within its power which 
is worth doing. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that 
we saw the entire general tone of a 
town changed for the better by the in- 
fluence of a good lecture course estab- 
lished in it. In nothing did we see the 
improvement more than in the social 
intercourse of the people. Where 
once, in any social gathering, there 
seemed to be little material for con- 
versation, too often but empty talk or 
gossip, there were to be found ready 
subjects for rational conversation in 
the last lecture, the next, the speakers, 
and the discussions excited by the 
opinions they had expressed. More- 
over, the people learned to discrim- 
inate, so that each year our audiences 
grew more critical, until now they 
would not come to hear men whom a 
few years ago they applauded to the 
echo. 

As to the charge that the material 
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dealt out from the platform has 
changed, I presume that this is true in 
a measure; and it may not be wholly 
unfortunate that it is so. Without 
doubt the tendency now is to include 
in the course much more of what 
would be called amusement. And so 
far as the question is one of instruction 
or amusement, who need diversion so 
much as the people whose lives are 
passed in the quiet of country village 
life or farmhouse homes? Where do 
the men and women come from who 
fill our insane asylums? Where is the 
greater number of the suicides to be 
found? Not in the cities, crowded as 
they are, straining with the struggle of 
man against man for life itself, but in 
the country, where a step takes one 
from peace and quiet to an awful 
monotony which drives men mad. 

The question of what can be done 
for the New England towns is one 
which is attracting widespread atten- 
tion. Some of the ablest minds are 
considering the problem how the intel- 
lectual life of the people in the smaller 
towns can best be stimulated. It is 
not long ago that a meeting was held 
for this very purpose, at which one 
man discussed the relation of the pub- 
lic schools to this question, another 
that of the pulpit; still another ex- 
plained how the influence of the coun- 
try newspaper might be widened for 
good; the village library and Uni- 
versity Extension came in for atten- 
tion. But at the time no _ voice 
was raised in behalf of the lecture 
course; and it is because such omis- 
sion was brought to my notice that I 
have written this account of the devel- 
opment of one course which has 
proved successful and helpful. 

The definite beginning of our lec- 
ture course was the result of many 
consultations as to possible plans by a 
very few persons who had the best 
interests of the town at heart. There 
had been occasional disconnected lec- 
tures there before, held in some church 
or hall, at varying prices of admission, 
or oftener dependent upon a collection 
for the pay of the speaker. These had 
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been arranged for by the lecturers 
themselves, by some friend of theirs 
who happened to live in town, by some 
of the church organizations or local 
societies, or by any one who was suffi- 
ciently interested to take the trouble 
and financial risk. For a long time, 
however, it had been felt by a few men 
and women that a settled course of 
regular entertainments, including lec- 
tures and concerts, furnished at a 
reasonable price, would be one of the 
best educational factors for the devel- 
opment of the town. Having decided 
to try to establish such a course, a 
committee of five was chosen to take 
the management of it, which com- 
mittee of five comprised almost every 
one who had been sufficiently inter- 
ested in the matter to attend the 
preliminary meetings. Experience 
proved, however, that this was a good 
working number, and it was never 
afterwards changed. With us the 
whole list of officers was newly chosen 
each year; but it would be better to 
have only a portion of the committee 
chosen each year, and the rest hold 
over. 

The first problem with which we 
had to grapple was that of money. 
We could not sell tickets until we 
could promise some kind of an 
entertainment, and we could not 
provide for the “talent” for these enter- 
tainments until we had some kind 
of a guarantee to justify us in 
doing so. Of course we hoped and 
expected to make the enterprise self- 
supporting; at the same time we must 
reckon with the possibility of accidents 
which might end in loss too great to 
be easily sustained by the five mem- 
bers of the committee alone, however 
interested they might be in the proj- 
ect. Fortunately there were a few 
other men and women in town who 
were interested in the establishing of a 
lecture course, but who had not the 
time or the inclination to take hold of 
the project personally. They were 
glad to join us in a guarantee fund. 
Such a guarantee fund, let me say for 
the sake of those who may be 
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prompted to follow our example, need 
not be large, and I do not think there 
is any town where an earnest effort is 
put forth to establish a course of lec- 
tures in which a sufficiently large 
guarantee fund cannot be secured. 
In our case, we never had to assess 
our backers; and after the first year 
we always had a balance in the treas- 
ury. 

Our first winter’s course was really 
little better than the sporadic lectures 
of previous years, except that they 
were all under one management and 
all given in the same hall. We en- 
gaged our speakers when and where 
we could, and were able to advertise 
-each entertainment only by itself. 
We proceeded very cautiously, and at 
the end of the winter found ourselves 
with a small balance ahead. En- 
couraged by this, we started out the 
next year more boldly and, profiting 
from the little experience we had al- 
ready had, more systematically. So 
far as possible, we determined to make 
our plans for the entire course in ad- 
vance and advertise all dates and 
speakers at once. As I remember 
now, we were not able to do this com- 
pletely, but approached nearly enough 
to it to show us the great advantage of 
such a method. We planned for only 
five entertainments in the course. 
Yor these we sold course tickets, with 
reserved seats, at $1.50 for the course. 
The regular price of admission for the 
most of the entertainments in the 
course was made 25 cents, with re- 
served seats at 35 cents. From the 
first, however, we planned to have at 
least one concert of sufficient merit, or 
one lecture by some person so well 
known, that we could reasonably put 
the price of admission for that at 35 
cents, with reserved seats at 50 cents. 
In this way there were two induce- 
ments to purchase course tickets, 
something which we much desired, 
both because we reckoned a “bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush;” and 
because we were able to estimate 
roughly from the sale of course tickets 
how much money we could depend 
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on. This year also proved successful, 
and we increased our amount of cash 
on hand. 

The next year saw a decided ad- 
vance over anything we had done and 
the evolution of what was to remain 
practically our system. We increased 
the number of entertainments to ten, 
where it has since remained, and we 
arranged all of these beforehand, so 
that when we announced our course to 
the public we were able to advertise 
just who would appear in the course 
and the date of appearance. We 
made the price of course tickets for the 
ten entertainments $2.50, insuring 
each purchaser a reserved seat. Gen- 
eral admission was 25 cents, with 35 
for a reserved seat, and we had two or 
more attractions of sufficient value to 
enable us to put the price at 35 and 50 
cents. Our plans worked excellently; 
and we ended that year with nearly 
$200 in the treasury. Best of all, the 
town was beginning to wake up to the 
value of the institution, to take an in- 
terest and a certain degree of pride in 
it. We who had been most devoted 
to the project had at first carried our 
tickets about with us and besought 
our friends and asked our enemies to 
buy them to help the enterprise along. 
As the institution began to show that 
it was to prove a success, this condi- 
tion of things changed. People be- 
gan to come to us to buy tickets, and 
we were very glad to be able to leave 
off peddling them. This very thing, 
however, brought with it a new diff- 
culty. The only hall in town which 
was desirable and large enough was 
not at all well arranged. There were 
only a few really good seats, and the 
others varied greatly in desirability. 
When something like a hundred re- 
served seats for the course were to be 
allotted, it became a serious question 
as to how this could be done equitably. 
At first the plan of “first come first 
served” was tried; but this did not 


prove wholly satisfactory, and after a 
year or two some one suggested that 
selling the seats at auction would not 
only settle all questions of location 
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but also prove a means of raising just 
so much more money. This plan was 
tried, and proved a great success. 
After the first year of it the auction 
sale of lecture seats proved one of the 
events of the winter, and under a spirit 
of friendly rivalry favorite seats would 
be run up to a price where a premium 
of $5 or more would be paid, and our 
capital increased over a hundred dol- 
lars from the premiums alone. Nor 
did this bar out any one, for the hall 
was large enough so that we could al- 
ways promise every one who bought 
a season ticket a decently good seat. 
When, a few years later, the town was 
provided with a large, well designed, 
and well fitted hall, in which all the 
seats were equally good, the interest in 
this auction sale and therefore the re- 
ceipts from it decreased. This, how- 
ever, did not affect the prosperity of 
the course, since a greater number of 
people bought tickets. 

After we were fairly started, we sold 
each year from two to three hundred 
course tickets, and our income from 
all sources justified us in planning for 
a course which cost from $800 to 
$1000 a year. This, for a town of 
two thousand inhabitants, we felt to be 
a very creditable record. At the 
same time, we were not by any means 
dependent on the town itself for our 
support. Some of our most regular 
patrons were farmers and their wives 
who lived, sometimes, four or five 
miles out of the village. In addition 
to these, whenever there was any unu- 
sual attraction on the list, a specially 
good concert or a particularly well- 
known speaker, people would drive or 
come by train from neighboring 
towns, until our hall, into which nearly 
a thousand persons could be crowded, 
would be filled. 

I have repeatedly used the word 
entertainment instead of lecture, and 
have done this advisedly, for our ex- 
perience convinced us that a course to 
be successful must comprise a consid- 
erable proportion of entertainments 
pure and simple. I do not think any 
small country town can furnish a suffi- 
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ciently large number of persons de- 
voted to study alone to support a 
course made up only of lectures. 
People like to be amused, to be made 
to laugh, to be made to forget them- 
selves; and they will pay their money 
to be entertained when they will not 
pay it merely to be instructed. We 
came to feel that the most desirable 
arrangement for a course of ten num- 
bers was to have half of them what we 
called “solid lectures” and the other 
half “entertainments,” the latter usu- 
ally being three concerts, one illus- 
trated lecture, and one evening filled 
by some good reader. We learned 
many things from experience. Some 
of these I will note for the possible 
help of others who may be interested 
in such an undertaking. 

At first, as I have said, we could 
advertise only from one entertainment 
to another, but we soon learned the 
advantage of engaging our whole 
course beforehand and advertising all 
at once. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to begin a long way in 
advance. We usually began our 
negotiations as early as June for a 
course the first number of which was 
not to be given until November. 
There are several good lyceum bu- 
reaus in the country with which busi- 
ness can be done to advantage. It is 
usually less troublesome and more 
satisfactory to deal with them than 
with the speakers themselves. Some 
years we arranged our whole course 
through one bureau. This has the 
advantage of convenience, but some- 
times no single bureau controls all the - 
people wanted. There is always a 
possibility, too, that some desirable 
speaker who is found to have one en- 
gagement near—and this may mean 
only in the same state—will take a 
second engagement on the preceding 
or ensuing night at much less than his 
regular price. We were always on 
the lookout for such a chance as this, 
and also for that of uniting with some 
other town to bring some person 
whom we both wanted, and thus divid- 
ing the expense of travel. Most lec- 
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turers and concert companies have a 
regular price, fixed by the bureau 
which manages them, and this covers 
all expenses. Occasionally some one 
excludes “locals,” which means hotel 
bills while in town. The majority of 
lecturers have a sliding scale of prices, 
and come to a country town for a 
lower price than they ask in the cities. 
Only a few exceptional men, such as 
Talmage, Ingersoll and Kennan, ask or 
expect more than $100 from a town of 
the size of the one of which I write. 
Many admirable lecturers can be 
had for $75, $50 or $40, these sums 
covering their expenses. Concerts 
usually cost more in proportion, be- 
cause there will be a number of per- 
sons in the company, and traveling 
expenses are just so much more. So 
with an illustrated lecture, where the 
speaker must have his assistant to 
manipulate the lantern, and is sub- 
jected to the expense of his apparatus. 
On the other hand, concerts and illus- 
trated lectures draw out so many more 
transient patrons, that often, though 
more expensive, they return the larg- 
est profits. We had the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers three different years, and al- 
though we paid them an unusually 
large sum, I think we made more 
money on them than on anybody else. 
It was similar with Kennan, whom we 
had the first winter after his return, 
when he was making a tour at $200 a 
night; that was the highest price we 
paid any speaker, but his fame drew 
out so large an audience that we made 
money out of it. 

The paying of the “talent” is not all 
the expense of a course, by any means. 
We paid $100 each season for the hall 
in which the course was given, which 
was quite as low as could have been 
expected. There would always be 
some expense for hotel accommoda- 
tions, a piano when we had a concert, 
various small incidentals, and a large 
bill for printing, advertising and 
postage. The assistants whom we 
needed, ushers, door tenders, ticket 
sellers, were selected from young men 
who were anxious to attend but could 


ill afford the expense and were more 
than glad to do the work for a couple 
of tickets. 

The most profitable method of ad- 
vertising is a serious problem. We 
gradually evolved a more and more 
elaborate circular. It was made neat 
and attractive, and gave a page to each 
speaker or entertainment, dates, prices 
and all particulars. A list of patrons 
was kept, as full as possible, and added 
to each year. To each name on this 
list, and to each possible patron not 
there, one of these advance circulars 
was sent. Nearly every lecturer and 
concert company has a supply of ad- 
vertising material in the shape of cir- 
culars furnished free. These, prop- 
erly dated, would also be mailed a few 
days previous to the particular event. 
Nearly every one also has a supply of 
lithographs, which must be hung in 
conspicuous windows and mailed to 
other towns. As there were on our 
mailing list a thousand or more names, 
the postage account was large; but we 
always felt that this money was re- 
turned to us twofold. 

Our town is on a line of railroad. 
If we were to have a specially attrac- 
tive number, as some speaker of na- 
tional reputation, we always tried to 
arrange for a special train, or for a 
regular train to be run on special time, 
so as to accommodate out-of-town 
people, and thus frequently brought 
in a hundred or more who otherwise 
could not have been present. In a 
country town the places of business 
do not close regularly at six o’clock, as 
in a city. Everything is open until 
nine or ten o’clock. This means that 
one or more persons must be confined 
to each one of these establishments. 
Gradually a plan was introduced by 
which each business man signed an 
agreement to close his store or shop 
at eight o’clock on those nights when 
there was an entertainment in the 
course, so that every one who wished 
to attend could do so. Later, when 
an agreement was entered into by all 
of the business concerns of the place to 
close at six on every Tuesday and Fri- 
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day evening from November to April, 
we planned to have all of our enter- 
tainments fall on one or the other of 
those evenings, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the course as well as to the 
convenience of those who wished to 
attend. 

We had as lecturers many men and 
women of whom we had heard and 
read much. Usually they pleased us. 
Occasionally a famous man was a dis- 
appointment. Often a person of 
whom we had heard little and known 
less delighted his audience. A man 
who proved a great favorite would be 
a drawing card for the next year’s 
course, and help sell tickets; but two 
or at the most three years in succes- 
sion proved to be as many as it was 
profitable to introduce any one attrac- 
tion. Through it all was to be seen 
that educating influence which taught 
us to distinguish the best and not to 
be satisfied with less. 

I have often wondered whether the 
men and women who go upon the lec- 
ture platform of a country town realize 
the influence which they are to have. 
It is not here as in a city, where the 
next night brings some new sensation 
to efface that of the night before. In 
the country village home and in the 
farmhouses, the last lecture and the 
man who gave it come up day after 
day and evening after evening for dis- 
cussion, until the better part of what 
has been said is thoroughly digested. 
If this article should come to the notice 
of any of those who are in my mind as 
I write, I want to say to them that I 
know the memory of them and of what 
they said lives in the minds and hearts 
of many who have heard them speak 
to an extent which I suspect would be 
a surprise and which I feel sure, if they 
could know of it, could not be other 
than a pleasure and a satisfaction. 

We always planned to have at least 
one woman in our list each year, and 
theirs were always among the even- 
ings most looked forward to. Mrs. 
Livermore spoke three times for us, 
and always drew large audiences, to 
whom her memory will be a pleasure, 
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as her words at the time were a help. 
One year we had Belva Lockwood, to 
see whom a large company came to- 
gether, for it was the year after she 
had been a candidate for the presi- 
dency. Her topic had to do with her 
life in Washington, and though she 
gave much interesting information 
about the institutions of the capital, I 
remember her audience was disap- 
pointed to have her talk made so much 
more of general matters than of her 
own personal experiences and im- 
pressions of public life. Lyman 
Abbott gave us one of the best ad- 
dresses we had, and a large audience 
gathered to hear him. Will Carleton 
gave us his lecture entitled “The 
Golden Horse.” I did not hear the 
beginning, but the scheme of “The 
Golden Horse” seemed to serve only 
as a series of pegs upon which to hang 
chances to introduce his various 
poems. Among these he gave “Over 
the Hill to the Poorhouse,” “The Dis- 
trict Schoolmaster,” “The Lightning- 
rod Dispenser,” and many others. 
Evidently he is a writer of verses who 
has gone upon the platform, and not 
an orator by birth. As a lecturer he 
is popular, but were it not for the 
widespread fame of his writings I have 
an idea he would not be. All the 
same, I am sure none of our audience 
were sorry they came. I heard one 
farmer’s wife say, “I’d have gone a 
good deal farther than that to see the 
man who wrote ‘Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse.’ ” 

One of the largest audiences we had 
came out to hear Joseph Cook, and he 
held their closest attention for fully two 
hours, half an hour longer than most 
men could have done. I admired the 
tact with which he fitted his address 
that night to his audience, so that his 
two hours’ presentation of some of the 
most profound truths was made in- 
tensely interesting to people who 
would have been helpless before the 
polysyllables in which he often de- 
lights. After the lecture I met him at 
his hotel to pay him his $100. He was 
to take a midnight train, to hurry on 
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to some other engagement. He asked 
me to spend the intervening time with 
him, and I never passed two more 
delightful hours. He told me much 
about his summer home at Ticon- 
deroga, and of his travels: I had a 
copy of his “Orient,” a record of his 
trip around the world; and in this he 
wrote, with his name: “The sky is the 
roof of but one family.” For my 
autograph collection also—for I was 
then an inveterate autograph collector 
—he wrote: “There are now no for- 
eign lands. There can be no more 
hermit nations. Speed of intercom- 
munication has made the antipodes 
neighbors and all men each others’ 
keeper.” I laugh now at one of his 
remarks concerning his wife, of whom 
he spoke with great fondness and ad- 
miration. “My wife,” he said, “goes 
around making friends as fast as I do 
enemies;—and that,” he added in a 
moment, “is pretty fast.” 

One whom I remember with par- 
ticular pleasure was Robert J. Bur- 
dette, then famous as the funny man 
of the Burlington Hawkeye, now 
known as a writer upon more serious 
subjects. I always intended to meet 
the lecturers at the station on their 
arrival, but I met Mr. Burdette by 
accident wandering around on the 
street in a blinding snow storm, trying 
to find my office. He had arrived un- 
expectedly at midday on a freight 
train, a mode of locomotion not 
wholly pleasant, but which public 
speakers are sometimes obliged . to 
adopt in order to make their connec- 
tions. Mr. Burdette had brought 
with him his only child, a bright boy 
of nine years, recently left motherless, 
and the devotion of each to the other 
all through their stay was delightful. 
The two spent the whole afternoon in 
my office, where the boy became ab- 
sorbed in being allowed to learn just 
how post-office work was done, while 
his father, apparently happy to see his 
son so happy, charmed me with con- 
versation through which bubbled that 
vein of humor, as spontaneous as it 
was clean and bright, which has made 


his writings so successful. Mr. Bur- 
dette is a small man, dark, wiry and 
nervous. I suppose he realized some- 
thing of the pleasure he was able to 
give, for before leaving the office to 
go to his hotel for supper and to pre- 
pare for the lecture he said to me: 
“After I finish speaking I am always 
so wrought up and nervous that it is 
impossible for me to go to sleep for 
some time, and if you like to come to 
my room at the hotel to-night after the 
lecture and bring a few friends with 
you, I shall be very glad to have you.” 
As a result, six or eight young men 
spent two hours with him that night, 
in conversation which he led but never 
monopolized, and which he made so 
fascinating that his memory stays with 
us all to-day as that of an ideal enter- 
tainer. 

After Burdette came B. K. Bruce, 
in many ways the foremost colored 
man in the country. Mr. Bruce was 
for some years a member of the 
United States Senate from Mississippi. 
He was also for four years Registrar 
of the Treasury, I think under Hayes, 
and occasionally even yet a United 
States bill may be seen which bears his 
fine and even signature. He gave his 
audience a broad and able presenta- 
tion of the position of his race in this 
country and their future prospects; 
but interesting as his lecture was, I 
derived more instruction and enter- 
tainment from a two hours’ visit in my 
office after the lecture, while he too, 
like Mr. Cook, was waiting for a mid- 
night train. He did not believe that 
the present condition of his race could 
be changed by any forced or sudden 
revolution, but that the race must 
change slowly by amalgamation, as 
did all the foreign people who came 
here, a process which could be accom- 
plished only in the passing of many 
generations, much longer in the case 
of the colored race than any other, as 
the conditions which confronted them 
were more widely different. Much of 
what he told of his early life was in- 
tensely interesting. Born a slave in 
Missouri, he remained there until he 
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was eighteen. He was fortunate in an 
unusually good master, who gave him 
a fair education and treated him with 
such kindness that his own unusual 
ability seeking the fuller development 
which was possible only in freedom, 
urged him to make his escape for a 
long time before he could reconcile 
himself to the thought of leaving his 
master. I asked him whether, when 
he decided to escape, he was not afraid 
of being captured; and he answered 
with a laugh, “No,” going on to ex- 
plain that his master owned one par- 
ticular horse, kept for his own saddle 
horse, which he very well knew to be 
not only faster than any other horse 
on the plantation, but faster than any 
in the entire county. When he was 
ready to go, lie took this horse, and on 
his back easily rode into freedom. 
He added that even now his con- 
science sometimes gave him a twinge 
for having taken the horse. 

We had Frank Beard to give one of 
his “chalk talks.” Beard will be re- 
membered as the man whose cartoons 
in Puck did so much to help start that 
paper on its successful career. He 
spoke on a Saturday evening, and 
stayed over Sunday with us. He was a 
small man, bald and quite deaf; he was 
one of the most charming talkers I 
have ever met, and his wit expressed it- 
self inwords as readilyas by his nimble 
pencil. He worked with astonishing 
rapidity, and I remember he covered a 
good many sheets of paper with rough 
pencil sketches of subjects which I 
suggested, to show how quickly an 
idea could be worked out. To illus- 
trate the ease with which an exaggera- 
tion of one or two prominent points in 
a likeness changes the likeness into a 
caricature, he dashed off such a sketch, 
first of himself, and then of me. The 
latter, I am obliged to admit, has al- 
ways been more highly prized as a 
souvenir of the artist than as a like- 
ness of the sitter. The representation 
of himself, as a bald-headed angel in a 
dress suit,—lI still have it,—is irre- 
sistibly funny. 

We had Lew Wallace also, and 
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Aibion W. Tourgée. General Wal- 
lace was tired from a long railway 
journey, and I did not see much of 
him. His fine face and soldierly bear- 
ing however, impressed me. He gave 
us a scholarly lecture, but I remember 
that the audience were disappointed 
that he told them so much about 
Turkey and so little about “Ben Hur.” 
Tourgée was the only man we had in 
the whole five years who didn’t care 
whether he pleased his audience or 
not. The speakers in general “hoped 
the audience had been pleased,” or 
asked me if I thought they had, or 
wished to have copies of the local 
paper sent them. Tourgée delivered 
a brilliant address, dealing with some 
of the leading questions of the day. 
Afterwards, in speaking of it, he said 
that he had expressed his real opinions 
as seemed best to him, and he didn’t 
care whether people liked it or not. 
Among all the people I met in this 
way I count as one of the most fasci- 
nating George Kennan, the Siberian 
traveler. I had devoured his articles 
in the Century, and already come to 
have a sort of hero worship for him. 
Kennan is tall and slender, and his 
worn expression even then showed 
only too plainly the effects of the ter- 
rible experiences which he went 
through in northern Asia. He suf- 
fered much from insomnia, and was so 
weak that, though he had a special 
attendant who relieved him of every 
detail connected with his work, it was 
difficult for him to fulfill his engage- 
ments. I have heard him described as 
“a greyhound,”—and, tall, slender 
and delicate, as he was, with a high- 
bred air, I think the description apt. 
His enthusiasm for his work was very 
great; when he began talking of it, 
even in private, he would begin to 
glow, until, weak as he was, he would 
start up and pace up and down the 
room, gesticulating as he talked. I 
remember there had been some mis- 
understanding in advertising the sub- 
ject of his lecture, and the titles of two 
different lectures had been confused. 
When he learned of this, rather than 
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disappoint any of the people who had 
come to hear him, he deftly com- 
bined the two addresses, and, tired as 
he was, spoke for over two hours to 
an audience, exceedingly large for the 
place, which watched breathlessly for 
every word he uttered. Towards the 
close of his address he left the stage 
for a moment to put on the suit of con- 
vict clothes which were donated to 
him, piece by piece, by the prisoners 
at Kara, and dressed in these closed 
his lecture. He wrote in my album: 
“*We may die in exile, and our chil- 
dren may die in exile, and our chil- 
dren’s children may die in exile, but 
something will come of it at last.’ 
(Last words spoken to me by Madame 
Breshkofskaya, an exiled Russian 
lady in Barguzin, Eastern Siberia.)” 
Madame Breshkofskaya has since died 
in the exile of which she spoke. 
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These are a few of many delightful 
acquaintances which I formed in con- 
nection with this work; and the pleas- 
ure which I derived from these was 
quite enough to recompense me for all 
the time and labor I expended. I tell 
of these things so delightful and stim- 
ulating to me at the time, as showing 
in some measure how much the com- 
ing of such men from the great world 
into a country town like ours meant to 
many of us there. It was a great 
means of education. It made the 
magazine and the newspaper and 
everything of which they told more 
real to us. The lectures set us think- 
ing, they made us vastly better social 
beings, and they made our town a 
better town. We worked hard to at- 
tain our success; but I am convinced 
that what we did can be done in almost 
any town like ours. 
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By Clara E. 


EEMS like it wasn’t 
hardly givin’ him a 
fair chance,” said the 
father, looking down 
on his new progeny. 

“T don’t care, Israel. 
You know if he’d come in season I’d 
’a’ named him different.” 

“’Tain’t likely he would have kept 
the glory from departing from our 
house if he had come sooner, Alvina 
—is it?” Israel put his suggestion 
tentatively, as was due, he thought, to 
a woman with a new son. 

“T don’ know as he would or as he 
wouldn’t. ’Tany rate I shall call him 
Ichabod, an’ if the Lord wants him to 
be a success his name won't hinder 
any.” 

The Lathims had lived a score of 
years unblessed by a living child. 
Three little waxen, doll-like things 
had been gazed at with awesome 
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melancholy by Israel and with scarce 
comprehending regret by Alvina, and 
laid sedately to rest in the family lot 
under the shadow of the handsome 
granite monument. But no childish 
voice was ever raised in the big, quiet 
house; no little feet clattered on the 
stairs; the successive layettes of tiny 
garments were never worn, except 
the three used as shrouds; there had 
been no christenings, no birthdays, 
no anything, to mark that the months 
of fevered waiting and the one short 
look at wee marbled things was not a 
dream. Only the family lot some- 
times proved it was not. 

When Alvina Lathim, aged forty- 
three, “surprised everyone” by giving 
birth to a living, lusty son of twelve 
pounds weight, the village opinion 
was divided. Some regretted that the 
little stranger had come, and appar- 
ently to stay, at so inopportune a time. 
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Others felt that there were recom- 
penses with Providence’s hardest 
blows, and that it was singularly 
beautiful for the Lathims to have this 
long-wished-for gift at this time when 
other blessings had taken flight. 

‘“’Twas hard enough for them two,” 
said Mrs. Blinn. “But three—an’ 
the third a child! I don’t see how 
they’re goin’ to bring him up.” 

“He couldn’t ’a’ come at a nicer 
time,” said Miss Tripp, who had 
strong mother instincts; “for now 
they'll be that taken up with him they 
won’t have time to think about re- 
verses.” 

Four months ago the supreme 
court had sustained the decree of the 
trial court by whose terms it had been 
decided that Israel Lathim held no 
legal title to the farm coming to him 
from his grandfather, long dead. 
Grandfather Lathim’s farm, which 
happened to be located on the spot 
where a village elected to grow, had 
been sold him by a man to whom it 
did not belong; and now, after years 
of possession had by his ancestors and 
himself, Israel stood silent, dazed, a 
crushed, almost a ruined man as to 
“this world’s goods.” About two 
years previous the discovery had been 
made in an investigation of the great 
estate of a Denver man, who long ago 
in the time of the “gold fever” had 
gone from his native state to the West, 
that the title of nearly the whole of 
tiny Lathim’s Corner belonged to 
him at the time of his death and de- 
scended to his heirs. This discovery 
led to the litigation whose end 
brought crushing disappointment and 
calamity to Israel and Alvina. Lath- 
im’s Corner would have felt the jus- 
tice of the thing more if the Denver 
man’s heirs had not been rich without 
count. of the Massachusetts farm. 
But it was another demonstration, 
some one pointed out, of that text 
which declares that “to him who hath 
shall be given, and from him who 
hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” This has never 
been a satisfactory doctrine, and 
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Lathim’s Corner found it very hard to 
see the hand of God in this whole 
affair. 

“°Tain’t as if Israel an’ Alvina was 
ever puffed up or worldly or any- 
thing,” said Miss Tripp. “They’re 
godly people and contribute liberal to 
the support of the gospel an’ the relief 
of the poor,—an’ I for one can't 
understand it.” 

“*The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape, an’ the children’s teeth are set 
on edge,’” quoted Mrs. Blinn sol- 
emnly. 

‘But ’twan’t his father as et it,” Miss 
Tripp pursued. “An’ thet’s what I 
can’t understand.” 

Meanwhile Ichabod grew and 
waxed strong, and it came to be time 
that he was christened. Everybody in 
Lathim’s Corner knew what name he 
was to bear, and everybody who could 
crowded into the little church on the 
Sunday set apart for the baptismal 
ordinance. 

Israel looked proud, but uncom- 
fortable, as he carried the son of his 
old age; Israel was fifty, but one 
always thought of him as “old.” No 
one knew the agonies he and Alvina 
suffered for fear any careless touch, 
any untempered wind, might shatter 
this reality, which seemed like a 
dream, and leave them with only an- 
other grave in the cemetery to prove 
that it had really been true. 

“Ichabod, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Several women sniffed audibly,— 
but not Alvina. She shut her lips 
tight and carried her head high, as 
became a woman who suffered for no 
wrong done. She had never even 
heard of “the martyr spirit,” that 
peculiar physical development under 
persecution and opposition, but she 
felt it. If Alvina had lived a hundred 
and fifty years before, she would have 
walked to the stake with unflinching 
tread if it had pleased her neighbors 
wrongly to accuse her of witchcraft. 

“He’s a likely baby,” said Mrs. 
Blinn approvingly. 
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“Tf he was mine I’d never say the 
glory had gone from my house,” Miss 
Tripp made answer wistfully. 

Ichabod was a winsome thing, 
flaxen and wondering, with his saucer- 
big blue eyes staring amiably on all 
the world. Alvina took a defiant 
pride in his baby sweetness, and 
Israel watched him as if he were an 
unearthly thing of a kind never come 
before to this planet. 

Israel battled feebly against adverse 
circumstances. It had not been pos- 
sible in the days of plenty to save 
much. Everyone who owns land in 
New England will understand how 
possible, how inevitable, it was for 
Israel to own most of Lathim’s Cor- 
ner and still not have much more than 
enough for taxes and repairs and a 
decent living. But he expected al- 
ways to have that much, and did not 
worry. When the crash came, he was 
too old to change his habits of life. 
There was a little in the bank, and 
there was one of two houses which 
Alvina’s father had owned. Both 
Israel and his wife were used to work- 
ing with their hands; so life took on 
a sober tinge of necessities practically 
assured and luxuries practically de- 
barred, a gray certainty, duller than 
anxiousness, which leaves room for 
hope, and separated from peace by so 
much as a caged animal is separated 
from content. ; 

Lathim’s Corner looked to Ichabod 
to retrieve, in some hardly definable 
way, the fallen fortunes of his house. 
It seemed so eminently appropriate 
and biblical that through the child of 
despair should come God’s new provi- 
dence of returned prosperity. Some 
had visions of Ichabod become great 
in a far city and returned to buy back, 
at any cost, the holdings of his fore- 
fathers. Some imagined that he 
would become famous and give his 
house a lustre it had never dreamed of 
in those former days before his sor- 
rowful bearing. What Israel and 
Alvina hoped no one knew. Ad- 
versity had set a seal of bitterness on 
Alvina’s lips and a seal of helpless- 
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struck 
dumb, and from the day of his mis- 
fortune seemed never to be fully him- 


ness on Israel’s. He was 


self. Alvina hardened her heart 
against the dispensation of the Lord 
and set her teeth against the com- 
miserations of her neighbors. 

Little Ichabod had not a cheerful 
growing up. When he had left 
babyhood he had ceased to be pretty; 
when he had reached boyhood he was 
far from any semblance of beauty. It 
was hard for Lathim’s Corner to 
imagine that the flaxen-haired boy 
whose eyes had the same amiable look 
they had worn the day of his christen- 
ing would ever become either rich or 
famous. 

“T don’t believe Providence ’Il ever 
send good to the Lathims again, with 
Alvina holding out like she does,” 
said Mrs. Blinn. 

“There’s Israel,” put in Miss Tripp; 
“I’m sure he’s acted as right as a man 
could. An’ there’s Ichabod; he ain’t 
done nothing, that he should suffer.” 

““T the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation,” said 
Mrs. Blinn solemnly, with serene 
consciousness of having irresistibly 
clinched the argument. 

“I wish poor Alvina had more 
grace,” sighed Miss Tripp, heavy 
with the hopelessness of the case. 

One day interest in the Lathim 
affairs had a sharp revival. There 
had not been much of late. Alvina 
continued “set,” Ichabod, lanky and 
more flaxen than ever, was plodding 
on rather stupidly at school, and 
Israel spent his days alternating be- 
tween his garden and the store. At 
the latter place he sat quiet, for the 
most part, chewing and evincing a 
deep interest in all that went on, but 
seldom venturing an opinion. One 
day he died. The village looked to 
Alvina to “show signs of softening,” 
but she didn’t. She had little to say 
and no demonstrations to make, and 
she sat in the house with her dead and 
cut down his second best suit, black 
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and ten years old, for Ichabod to wear 
to the funeral. The minister felt a 
call to go and pray with her, but 
somehow he didn’t go—some thought 
he didn’t dare. Instead he talked to 
Ichabod, and the boy looked at him 
out of round, wondering eyes, and 
the minister resolved that soon after 
the funeral he would talk with the boy 
about his name and what people ex- 
pected of him, and ask him to labor 
with his mother. 

After Israel was laid in the old 
cemetery, by the side of the grave 
which held the three little waxen 
babes, Alvina “got queerer: and 
queerer,” Lathim’s Corner said. The 
minister duly acted upon his resolve 
of holding solemn converse with 
Ichabod, and the boy had looked im- 
pressed, although the minister had an 
uneasy doubt as to whether he had 
been comprehended at all. One 
could never tell,—Ichabod was al- 
ways so smiling and wondering and 
respectful. 

The minister would have been re- 
lieved if he could have heard Icha- 
bod’s account of the episode to his 
mother. Carefully, cannily, leaving 
out all the references to her, he told 
her what the minister had said about 
his name and what he ought to do. 
He wiped his eyes a good many times 
during the recital, for his grief for his 
father was poignant. Alvina inter- 
rupted him twice to tell him to use his 
handkerchief for his tears,—and then, 
when he had finished, “Bosh!” was 
all she said. 

“An’ now take off your good 
clothes and peel them potatoes for 
me,” said Alvina, as if the potatoes 
had been paramount in her mind all 
the time—as indeed they were. 

“Yes’m,” said Ichabod, and he 
waxed cheerful again and began par- 
ing, while Alvina mixed biscuits. 

“T should think you was big enough 
to work the garden if I show you 
how,” Alvina remarked when the 
biscuits were ready for the oven. 
“Your pa got it well started for this 
year, an’ it oughtn’t to be much 
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trouble. I’m kind of old for so much 
bending,—but I s’pose I could do it 
if you can’t.” 

“How old are you, ma?” 
never asked before. 

“Most sixty,” was the curt reply. 
“Fifty-seven, to be exact.” 

“And pa was sixty-four.” 
membered the coffin-plate. 

The garden prospered well in his 
hands. Alvina taught him to build 
fires and make coffee too, and one 
morning she called to him from her 
room off the kitchen and asked him if 
he thought he could make pancakes 
if she told him how. “I don’t feel as 
if I could get up just now,” she said, 
“an’ you’ve got to have something for 
your breakfast.” She told him how 
to make them and he made them and 
they were a great success. Another 
morning he made pop-overs, and each 
time he washed up the dishes accord- 
ing to directions from the bedroom. 

Alvina got to staying in bed a good 
deal. She complained of her head, 
but declined all offers of help from 
the neighbors. “Ichabod can do,” 
she said; “he manages real nice.” 

Meanwhile Ichabod had left school 
and apprenticed himself informally to 
the carpenter. Alvina shut her lips 
hard to stifle her inward moans at 
this, but the tiny fund in the bank was 
almost gone and they could not 
starve. She would not have minded 
the starving, but the neighbors would 
know of it. No!—Ichabod should 
be left alone. 

He got to be “real handy,” his em- 
ployer said. He developed a secret 
passion to go away where there were 
better masters and learn to be a wood- 
carver. He said nothing, however, 
but whittled away when he could. 
Alvina kept growing worse, and the 
household duties fell more and more 
upon him. In the mornings he made. 
the fire and cooked a simple breakfast 
and “righted things” in-his clumsy 
fashion, and then went off for the day, 
with a luncheon of his own putting 
up. In the evenings he was as liable 
to find the house dark and supperless 


He had 


He re- 
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as not. Alvina would be in bed, 
moaning feebly, and Ichabod’s first 
effort was to get her a cup of hot tea 
and a slice of toast. When by and by 
Alvina said she couldn’t sit up, he sat 
on the edge of the bed and put his 
arm around her and held her while 
she ate. 

When Ichabod was twenty, Alvina 
went to bed for the last time. It be- 
came apparent that the trouble with 
her head was a cloud of darkness 
which had settled on her reason, to be 
lifted only at rare intervals until the 
dawning of the great light of another 
day. Lathim’s Corner told Ichabod 
of several places where such as she 
were comfortabiy kept. He heard 
them patiently and shook his head. 

“You can’t keep her here,” said 
Mrs. Blinn; “she’s got to be watched 
and waited on all the time.” 

Ichabod kept his own counsel until 
he was sure what he was going to do. 
Then he quietly told the villagers that 
he was going to build a little shed off 
the house, and do job work at car- 
pentering which could be done at 
home. [or the rest—the watching 
and the care—he could manage. 
Lathim’s Corner held up its hands in 
holy horror; but Ichabod was not 
moved. He was his. mother’s son. 
Lathim’s Corner never knew of those 
dreams of wood carving, for Ichabod 
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The 
job work prospered fairly, and Alvina 
paid unconscious tribute to her nurs- 
ing, for she clung to life with a tenacity 


was not given to confidences. 


that was marvelous. Once in a 
while a neighbor ventured in and 
proffered some little womanly service, 
which Ichabod accepted with grave 
thanks. 

“T guess a woman’s hands feel good 
to her, even if she doesn’t know,” he 
said, looking ruefully on his own 
horny hands. But Miss Tripp 
thought differently when she saw him 
lift the frail old woman with the light- 
ness and sureness with which one 
might lift a feather, and shake out her 
pillows with one hand while he held 
her gently with the other. She 
thought differently when she watched 
him smooth back the tumbled white 
hair, with awkward tenderness; and 
she went home and buried her sleek 
head in an unmussed pillow, and cried. 

When Alvina died, Ichabod was 
thirty-four. It was a new minister 
who preached her funeral sermon; 
and not all of Lathim’s Corner knew 
what he meant when, after referring 
touchingly to Ichabod’s long and lov- 
ing ministry, he said: ‘And so in 
God’s good way it came to pass that 
one glory gave way to another, so that 
no longer can it be said, “The glory is 
gone from this house.’ ” 
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By Clinton Scollard. 


Come back to earth, and breathe its actual air; 


P< by your storied page, its pictured seeming; 


Aye! watch a mighty human wave go streaming 
Adown a broad and bustling thoroughfare! 


The commonest—you say—of common places, 
This strenuous rush, this feverish daily strife ;— 
Look! you may read upon the passing faces 
The great unwritten tragedies of life! 














FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 


MISSIONARY 


ASSOCIATION. 


By Charles F. Ryder. 


O period in the history of the 
American nation has been more 
portentous and significant than 

the years between 1846 and 1860. 
It was at the beginning of this period 
that the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was born. The Jubilee Con- 
vention of this great missionary and 
educational organization in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, during the month of 
October, will be a most significant 
meeting. A convention which in- 
cludes in its list of speakers the gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, United 
States senators and congressmen, 
bishops of the Episcopal and Metho- 
dist churches, presidents and _ pro- 
fessors from our most important col- 
leges, and leading clergymen and lay- 
men, is of much more than denom- 
inational or sectarian importance. 
Christian patriotism, the elevation of 
the depressed races in America, the 
spread of broad and liberal education, 
the establishment and maintenance 


of Christian institutions, are the 
themes to be discussed at this Jubi- 
lee Convention. Such themes attract 
the attention of all thoughtful citizens. 

The present condition of the com- 
prehensive work carried on by this 
Association is so dependent upon its 
past, that a sketch of the work would 
be incomplete without somewhat ex- 
tended reference to its history. The 
American Missionary Association was 
organized in 1846. It was _ born 
amidst agitation and storm. Turn 
back the pages of history for these 
fifty years, and you find a vastly 
different sentiment from that which 
prevails to-day concerning the peo- 
ples among whom this Association 
does its work. 

The negroes were slaves appar- 
ently in hopeless bondage. The In- 
dians were the wards of the nation, 
pillaged and robbed and murdered 
according to the greed and lust of 
selfish and brutal agents, with little 
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restraint from the general govern- 
ment. The Chinaman was a curios- 
ity followed by children as he ap- 
peared on the streets of a few of our 
American cities. The American 


Highlander, brave and loyal to his 
country and to its flag, detesting 
slavery and yet not knowing how to 
oppose its encroachments, was locked 
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away in the fastnesses of 
the southern mountains 
and generally despised 
by the arrogant slave ' 
baron in the lowlands. 
Alaska was a_ foreign 
country to us; and the educational 
and religious responsibility of Chris- 
tian America was not at all felt for 
the neglected Eskimo. 

The struggle of slavery against 
freedom was a constant struggle. 
Institutions as well as men arrayed 
themselves on either side. Political 
life was hot and feverish. Even be- 
fore this period there had been the 
mutterings of the coming tempest. 
On July 29, 1835, a mob broke open 
the postoffice at Charleston, S. C., and 
destroyed the anti-slavery publica- 
tions which were in custody of the 
government in that office. After- 
wards a public meeting was held ap- 
proving the act of the mob. Amos 
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Kendall, who was postmaster-general, 
was appealed to. After stating that 
he had no legal authority to exclude 
any newspapers from the mail, al- 
though they might contain anti-slav- 
ery sentiments, he added: “By no act 
or direction of mine official or private 
could I be induced knowingly to 
aid in giving circulation to this 
d escription 
of litera- 
ture direct- 
ly or indi- 
rectly.” Fol- 
lowing this 
declaration 
of the post- 
master-gen- 
eral, the 
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annual message of President Jackson 
the following year urged that strict 
laws with severe penalties be passed 
against the circulation of anti-slavery 
publications in southern states. This 
was the “year of mobs.” Not only 
were men who held to the doctrine of 
freedmen assaulted, but the “Female 
Anti-Slavery Society,” composed of 
such women as Mrs. Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child and 
others of kindred character and cul- 
ture, was mobbed in Boston. Be- 
tween 1800 and 1850, although the 
importation of slaves was _ illegal 


sixty-five thousand blacks were stolen 
from their native land and brought to 
In 1850: 


America and sold as slaves. 
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the slave popula- 
tion in the United 
States was over 
three millions. 

Just at this pe- 
riod the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society was 
organized, and the 
utterance of its 
constitution was 
that “slavery was 
a covenant with 
death and = an 
agreement with 
hell.” England 
was also _ stirred 
by anti-slavery ap- 
peals. In 1843 
the Free Church 
of Scotland sep- 
arated itself from 
the Established 
Church. A church 
at Charleston, S. C., sent a 
considerable gift to this new 
movement. Strong grounds were 
taken in Scotland against receiv- 
ing this money from a Southern 
church, as it was “blood stained” 
money. The South was not alone 
responsible for the complicity of the 
churches with slavery. In Lynn, 
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Mass., Thomas B. Beach spoke in 
favor of “the common fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man,” 
with reference to the situation, in the 
meeting-house of the Friends. He 
repeated the same sentiment in the 
Baptist church at Danvers. This was 
in 1841. He was forcibly ejected and 
thrown into jail at Newburyport, 
where he lay 
for three 
months. 

“The 
Methodist 
New Connec- 
tion Maga- 
zine” (Eng- 
lish), in 1847, 
one year 
after the or- 
ganization of 
the American 
Missionary As- 
sociation, we 
find the follow- 
ing pertinent 
problem sug- 
gested by the 
editor: “A 
problem for 
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the American churches: During fifty 


years of missionary -labor four 
hundred thousand pagans have 
been gathered into the fold of 


Christianity under the preaching of 
Christian missionaries. The average 
increase of slaves in their own coun- 
try is about seventy thousand a year. 
To teach them to read the Bible 
is a penal offense. Now if eight 
thousand pagans are annually evan- 
gelized abroad and seventy thousand 
Americans heathenized at home, 
required the time ‘when the 
knowledge of God shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.’” 

Events like these, 
which under the provi- 
dence of a just God must 
bring a shock that would 
make the whole nation 
tremble for its complicity 


with slavery, followed 
hard upon each other. 
The Amistad captives 


taken from the schooner 
of that name, the story of 
whose capture and re- 
lease has been often told, 
were pronounced free in 
March, 1841. In Novem- 
ber they returned to their 
native land accompanied 
by three missionaries. 
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These missiona- 
ries were sent out 
by “The Amistad 
Committee.” The 
Union  Mission- 
ary Society of 
Hartford, Conn., 
was organized in 
1842 to provide 
for this infant 
mission in Africa, 
which had been so 
providentially and 
strangely —estab- 
lished. A church 
was organized 
and a_ school 
planted in Africa. 
Two other move- 
ments of a similar 
nature in the West were or- 
ganized; and together these four 
made the nucleus of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. In the 
midst of such times of agitation and 
fermentation this organization was 
born. 

Although the Association had its 
birth in the midst of this period of 
intense political feeling, it was from 
the first a missionary and not an anti- 
slavery society. In the second arti- 


cle of its constitution, adopted in 1846, 
we read the following: “The object 
of this society shall be to send the 
gospel to those portions of our land, 
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and other countries, which are desti- 
tute of it, and which present open 
and urgent fields of effort.” At the 
very first the essential factors of race 
elevation and progress were recog- 
nized and incorporated in its work 
and methods. Caste distinction and 
prejudice, not only un-Christian but 
also un-American, were ignored. 
The work inaugurated was not for 
classes but for humanity. In these 
early days its work included many 
fields. Foreign missions, home mis- 
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maintained by the fathers of this or- 
ganization as expressed in their ori- 
ginal platform. The influence of the 
Association upon the increasing sen- 
timent of loyalty to freedom cannot 
be overestimated. Those who were 
poorest, most needy and most illiter- 
ate were sought out without distinc- 
tion of race or condition. Those who 
were least able to help themselves, it 
was felt, had largest claim on Chris- 
tian philanthropy. One of the Asso- 
ciation’s earliest commissions, issued 
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sions North and South, missions 
among immigrants, and among ne- 
groes, Indians and Chinese were all 
establishedand maintained. Although 
in fact a protest “against slavery, po- 
lygamy and their attendant immorali- 
ties, and against close corporations in 
the management of benevolent funds,” 
the Association was not simply de- 
structive; it was constructive. Little 
by little it gained the confidence and 
support of an increasing constituency. 
Public sentiment gradually changed, 
and the drift of conviction was all 
toward the position so strenuously 


in October, 1848, was to a missionary 
who should carry the message of the 
cross among the white people of 
Kentucky. In the plans of Christian 
education, including all peoples and 
races throughout our country, the 
Association was a pioneer. All this 
work was included in the conception 
and purpose of the stalwart old 
prophets who organized the society. 
These forms of work are not grafts, 
but the natural branches of the mag- 
nificent tree which the fathers 
planted. These men were heroic, 
self-sacrificing patriots. They were 
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God-fearing and man-loving Chris- 
tians. They were prophets of God, 
seers, to whom the future was un- 
rolled as a scroll; by God-illumined 
intuition they saw the magnificent 
opportunities and the vast duties 
which this future would bring. They 
not only foresaw, but they foreor- 
dained, in the very constitution of the 
Association, the outcome 
of opportunity and the 
wonderful development of 
this great work. “These 
all died in faith, not hav- 
ing received the promises, 
but having seen them and 
greeted them afar off.” 
Christian society is work- 
ing towards the ideal of 
these fathers. 

The early missionaries 
who pushed their way 
into the South were some- 
times arrested and im- 
prisoned; but like Paul 
and Silas in the old jail at 
Philippi, “at midnight” 
they offered prayers and 
sang praises to God, and 
the black prisoners of the 
South heard them. “And 
suddenly there was a great 
earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison 
were shaken, and im- 
mediately all the doors 
were opened and every 


one’s bonds were loosed.” This was 
the earthquake which shook the 
nation in the Civil War, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of noble men, both 
of the North and the South, went 
down in the awful calamity. But the 
prison doors were opened and four 
millions of bondmen walked out into 
freedom. Those early missionaries 
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of the American Missionary As- 
sociation were the martyrs of the old 
dispensation and the prophets of the 
new. At this Jubilee Convention in 
Boston the sacrifice, the heroism and 
the splendid achievements of these 
early patriots and Christians deserve 
to be sung. Both North and South 
rejoice together to-day in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and are more and more 
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among these freedmen of the South. 

On September 17, 1861, the first 
school for freedmen in America 
was opened, under the auspices of 
this Association, at Hampton, Va. 
Mrs. Peake, an intelligent and refined 
colored woman, received a commis- 
sion as its first teacher. Thus within 
seven months after the first gun was 
fired on Fort Sumter and the slaves 
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uniting in the educational and Chris- 
tian enlightenment of the former 
bondmen. These are the victories of 
the fathers. 

When the war broke out atten- 
tion was especially directed to- 
ward the negroes of the South, who 
were flocking into the lines of the 
Union army. Coptic, Indian and 
Canadian home missionary enter- 
prises and the work carried on in our 
great cities were largely discon- 
tinued, that the efforts of the 
Association might be given to the 
great problem providentially opening 


began to emerge from bondage, the 
American Missionary Association met 
them with relief and schools. The 
eagerness of these black people for 
education is the romance of history. 
It was peculiarly illustrated in one of 
the first schools. The day on which it 
was opened 350 scholars were en- 
rolled, and in the evening of the same 
day 300 more were added. The 
numbers continued to increase un- 
til the enrollment of the day school 
was 1,200, and the night sessions gath- 
ered 800 more, making a total for this 
single school of 2,000 pupils daily. 
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Many of these were adults, who came 
after the fatigue of a hard day’s labor, 
that they might gather the rudiments 
of knowledge. Often as this story 
has been told, it is always full of in- 
terest. Was ever a race coming out 
of bondage so eager for instruction 
as were the black people of the 
South? In tracing the history of the 
next few years, we find that at the 
close of the war 250 missionaries and 
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teachers, occupying stations in four- 
teen different states, were under com- 
mission from this Association. 

But in these years work among 
other peoples than the negro was not 
entirely neglected. Schools and mis- 
sions were carried on among the In- 
dians in the West. and among the 
mountaineers in the South. They 
were also established among the 
Chinese, who were coming in larger 
numbers to the Pacific coast. Still, 
Providence and public interest alike 
pointed to the field among the ne- 
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groes rapidly coming out of slavery 
as freedmen as the great field of 
Christian education. 

It is easy to trace the history of a 
single institution. It is more diffi- 
cult to trace the development of the 
hundreds of institutions which have 
been planted by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, each having its 
individual peculiarities. In some in- 
stitutions industrial training receives 
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large attention. There is demand for 
this, and the Association has always 
met this demand. In another insti- 
tution normal instruction, beginning 
with the kindergarten, is introduced. 
Such a school trains teachers and in 
this way furnishes competent in- 
structors for district and city schools. 
Other institutions furnish a higher 
grade of instruction—such as Fisk 
University at Nashville, Tenn., and 
Talladega College, at Talladega, Ala. 
Young men and women in these in- 
stitutions receive instruction in a 
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complete college curriculum. Pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine and 
theology have also been established 
and maintained by this far-reaching 
organization. 

In considering the financial con- 
dition and growth of the Association, 
we note the safeguards against any 
possible mistake, or misappropria- 
tion, in the management of the 
benevolent funds. A Finance Com- 
mittee inspects the books of the As- 
sociation four times each year. Then 
an Auditing Committee examines the 
books of the treasurer and the results 
of the work of the Finance Com- 
mittee. This Auditing Committee, 
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entirely indepen- 
dent of the Execu- 
tive Committee or 
any of the officers, 
consists of the 
most careful and 
expert business 
men. Not a cent 
is expended in 
any field which 
does not appear 
in the treasurer’s 
books, and those 
books with vouch- 
ers and bank ac- 
counts are under 
the constant in- 
spection of keen 
business men. In 
this way not only 
is systematic giv- 
ing secured, but also systematic 
spending. The following table shows 
the yearly receipts of the Association 
from all sources at intervals of a dec- 
ade, beginning with the close of the 
War: 


eee $134,181.18 
ere covece SPRRERSS 
ee 419,813.17 
My Kk adenwennsen 357,031.90 


The hard times, as will be seen, 
very seriously affected the receipts of 
the Association during the year 1894- 
5. With this exception there has been 
a steady and wholesome increase. 

This review of the financial his- 
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tory and condition of the Association 
would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to some special legacies and gifts. 
Early in its history, Rev. Charles 
Avery, a Wesleyan minister, left to 
the Association a large sum _ of 
money, the income of which was 
to be used for work in Africa. The 
Association having surrendered all 
its work abroad some years ago, the 
income now goes to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. In Oc- 
tober, 1888, Mr. Daniel Hand of 
Connecticut gave to the Association 
a million dollars. A deed 
of trust was executed, and 
the income of this amount 
is administered by the 
Executive Committee and 
officers of the Association 
“for the colored people of 
the Southern states.” This 
is known as the Daniel 
Hand Educational Fund. 
It is kept in separate ac- 
counts and can be admin- 
istered only under the 


condition of the trust for 
the help of worthy colored 
The principal is * 
expended. 


people. 
not to be 
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In some cases attractive buildings 
have been erected through special 
gifts. A most unique and unusual 
movement was inaugurated in Octo- 
ber, 1871, when the Jubilee Singers 
started on their marvelous career. 
So many companies have since gone 
out, appropriating the name of the 
Jubilee Singers, that the heroism and 
foresight of those who inaugurated 
the first movement can scarcely be 
appreciated. “It was a day of doubt 


and misgiving when that little com- 
pany left us on their uncertain mis- 
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sion,” writes one of the teachers at 
Fisk University of that day. “They 
were not the well-known Jubilee 
Singers, but an unknown troop, with- 
out a name, who were mentioned in 
a leading paper as ‘Negro Minstrels 
calling themselves Christians.’ After 
procuring provisions sufficient to pro- 
vide for the Home for a few days, 
every dollar was taken to get the 
singers across the Ohio river.” 
Seven years of singing in the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and 
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France resulted in an income to the 
University of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, besides many val- 
uable gifts of apparatus and paintings. 
The interest of many friends abroad 
was enlisted through this movement 
in the education of the negroes in 
the South, and the results of the cam- 
paign were far-reaching and signifi- 
cant. 

Livingstone Memorial Hall at 
Fisk University received its first im- 
pulse through the gifts and interest 
of Mrs. Agnes Livingstone Bruce of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, daughter of the 
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great African explorer. The honor 
of completing the work and securing 
the erection of the building is due to 
Mrs. Stone of Malden, Mass., who 
gave sixty thousand dollars toward 
this building. 

The educational and religious work 
among the negroes has increased 
constantly as years have passed. 
Eight chartered institutions have 
gathered thousands of students. In 
addition to these many schools of 
lower grade have been planted and 
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sustained. From five to seven hun- 
dred missionaries and teachers are 
maintained yearly in this department 
of work alone. The enrollment of 
negro pupils in these schools varies 
from ten to fifteen hundred yearly. 
The work carried on in the schools 
is only one branch of the operations 
of the Association in this field. 
Nearly two hundred churches are an- 
nually assisted, and missions and Sun- 
day schools and Christian Endeavor 
Societies are planted and maintained 
among the rapidly increasing mil- 
lions of colored people in the South. 
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3ut the work among the negroes, 
as has already been said, represents 
only one of the departments of the 
large field. Among the Indians edu- 
cational and religious work is carried 
on. As early as 1852, twenty-one mis- 
sionaries were stationed among the 
Indians of the Northwest, whose work 
was maintained by this organiza- 
tion. Under Gen- 
eral Grant’s ex- 
cellent peace pol- 
icy four denomi- 
national agencies 
were assigned to 
this Association. 
In 1882 the Indian 
missions which 
had been _— sup- 
ported by the 
Aa 2 C.F. Bi, 
were transferred 
to this Associa- 
tion. Since that 
date the Indian 
work has been a 
large and impor- 
tant department of 
its educational and 
missionary operations. Three im- 
portant central institutions are 
maintained among the Indians. 
These are situated at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, Oahe, South Dakota, and 
Fort Berthold, North Dakota. In 
conjunction with these larger schools 
there are some thirty missions and 
out-stations, in which white or native 
missionaries carry on educational and 


religious work. 
i They reach 
-| some _ twenty- 
; five tribes. 
The policy of 
the work 
among the 
Indians has 
been similar 
to that of the 
work carried 
on among 
other peoples, 
namely, to 
plant the mis- 
sion and the school where the 
Indians are rather than at some 
remote point. The wisdom of 
this policy is evident. The advan- 
tage of the school is thus not confined 
to the pupils who gather in it. 
Teachers are able to reach the Indians 
in the surrounding tepees. Children 
can be more easily cared for during 
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vacation, watched over, and so kept 
in the ways of Christian civilization. 
This policy greatly multiplies the 
value of the local school or mission. 

Among the Chinese in America 
missions were planted at an early 
day. The work here began in 1852. 
All along the Pacific Coast and in- 
land as far as Salt Lake City missions 
have been established and maintained 
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by the Association among emigrants 
from the Celestial Empire. A skillful 
and devoted superintendent gives ef- 
ficiency and permanency to this work. 

Early in the history of the Associa- 
tion, ministers were ordained for work 
among the white people of the South, 
especially in the mountains or High- 
land regions. This work has devel- 


oped during the last twelve years very 
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largely and hopefully. These Amer- 
ican Highlanders, little known to the 
country at large, are a stalwart and 
heroic people. Shut away by the 
dead sea of slavery, which washed the 
feet of their knobs and mountains, 
they maintained a love for freedom, 
loyalty to the government and 
devotion to the 
old flag, which 
manifested them- 
selves in coura- 
geous endurance 
and suffering in 
the defense of 
their patriotic 
conviction. In 
sketching the de- 
velopment of the 
work among 
these mountain- 
eers, or American 
Highlanders, his- 
tory reads almost 
like a fable. 
Eagerness for ed- 
ucational and 
Christian _ privi- 
leges charac- 


ws 
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Schools 
and are at 


terizes these mountaineers. 
are planted 


once 
crowded with pupils. As the condi- 
tions have demanded, these institu- 


tions have advanced from one grade 
to another, until there are eighteen 
excellent normal institutions under the 
care and direction of the Association. 
Churches have been organized and 
large numbers have been gathered 
into their fellowship. These High- 
landers stand in a peculiar relation- 
ship to the Union. The mountain 
counties of the southern states fur- 
nished one hundred and forty thou- 
sand loyal soldiers during the war, 
who fought side by side with the blue- 
coated heroes who went out from 
northern homes. Their loyalty was 
deep and abiding, springing from 
their native desire for freedom and 
hatred of slavery. The American 
Missionary Association has planted 
its work among these mountaineers 
in five southern states. 

Alaska is the last field entered by 
the Association; but here is presented 
one of the most interesting features of 
its work. At Cape Prince of Wales a 
mission school was established in 
t890. Already a Christian martyr 
has been sacrificed to this work. 
Still the blood of the martyrs proves 
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the seed of the church in these latter 
days, and the work goes bravely for- 
ward under the care and direction of 
other faithful missionaries. The 
most westerly point: of land over 
which the stars and stripes float is 
occupied by this mission school. 
The Eskimos, eager for instruction, 
crowd the building night and day, or 
rather during the twenty-four hours, 
as the days are scarcely divided by 
light and darkness. It was found 
necessary to turn away the pupils 
who insisted on coming so continu- 
ously that the teachers found no op- 
portunity for rest. 

Such in general are the fields of the 
American Missionary Association. 
From Florida to Alaska, 
among the neediest mil- 
lions on the continent, it 
has been the pioneer in 
planting Christian institu- 
tions for the education 
and elevation of the peo- 
ple. When we consider 
the forms of work intro- 
duced and maintained by 
the Association, its impor- 
tance and significance are 
still further evident. The 
Association was the first 
benevolent society to in- 
troduce industrial train- 
ing among the negroes 
of the South. The gov- 
ernment had _ already 
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taken initial 


steps 
in this direction and 
had granted large 


bodies of public 
lands for the estab- 
lishment of agricul- 
tural and mechani- 
cal schools. Talla- 
dega College, Ala- 
bama, has, I think, 
the honor of first 
introducing indus- 
trial training into its 
course of study. 
This was in 1867. 
The Hampton In- 
stitute followed 
close after, having begun industrial 
training in 1868. Both were under 
the direction of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

A glance at a single institution, 
Tougaloo University, Miss., will illus- 
trate the completeness of the indus- 
trial work which the Association is 
doing. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1869, and is in the centre of 
the Black Belt. Within a radius of 
one hundred miles there are about 
five hundred thousand negroes. No 
institution in the South is better lo- 
cated to reach this mass of rapidly in- 
creasing black people. The yearly 





enrollment of students is about four 
The course 


hundred. includes the 
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departments of primary, intermediate, 
grammar, normal and college pre- 
paratory. In addition to this there is 
a careful course of biblical study, ex- 
tending from two to four years, and a 
special training class for preachers. 
But industrial training is the great 
feature of the institution. For the 
girls a course in cooking extends 
through four years. Needle work 
and nurse training are also depart- 
ments in their instruction. An In- 
dustrial Cottage, where practical 
housekeeping is taught, is a fea- 
ture of the institution. A bit of in- 
teresting history gathers here, well 
stated in a recent report of the presi- 
dent of the institution: “Back of the 
mansion is a little and not at all beau- 
tiful building, that has been a slave 
pen, with day nursing for slave chil- 
dren; then, under the American 
Missionary Association, a dormitory 
known as Boston Hall; then a car- 
penters’ class room; then a girls’ in- 
dustrial cottage; and is now digni- 
fied as Bible Hall.” Surely this build- 


ing represents the evolutionary pro- 
cesses which have gone on in con- 
nection with the work. 

Here are six hundred and forty 
acres of land under cultivation by the 
boys, who work under the direction 
of a competent agricultural teacher, 
a graduate of a Massachusetts col- 
lege. Shops in which training is 
given in blacksmithing, carpentering, 
wagon-making and tinning are con- 
ducted here. Stock raising is an 
important feature of the farming op- 
erations. This school is one of the 
first marketers to get its small fruits 
into the market in Chicago early in 
the season. When the _ northern 
market is glutted, berries and fruit 
are canned by the girls as a part of 
their industrial training. Looking 
through the shelves of the pantry of 
the institution, crowded with canned 
fruit raised, gathered and canned in 
the industrial departments, it seemed 
to me that every can was an evidence 
of ‘the wisdom of this method of 
training and of the importance of the 
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work the Association is doing for 
these people in our southland. 

The public good demands sys- 
tematic industrial training. This is 
especially true in the department of 
agriculture and practical mining. 
Take a single item from a recent re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
‘The average value of land in Massa- 
chusetts is given at forty-three dol- 
lars per acre; in New York, forty- 
four; in Ohio, forty-five. In the 
United States it is nineteen dollars, 
while in Alabama it is only four dol- 
lars. It is the lack of systematic and 
scientific agriculture which has de- 
preciated the land in the southern 


states. Slave labor was wasteful 
labor. Unskilled labor is scarcely 
less so. An old darkey in a cotton 


field one hot day was heard to solilo- 

quize as follows: 

“This yer sun am so hot, 

This yer cotton row am so long, 

This yer hoe am so heavy, 

T reckon this darkey is called to the minis- 
try.” 


If he had felt a call to an agricultural 
school, it would have been a divine 


call. The American Missionary As- 
sociation has developed its industrial 
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its schools have been 
The following departments 
of industrial instruction are in active 
operation in these schools: 

For Boys:— Agriculture, Horticul- 


work where 
planted. 


ture, Floriculture, Blacksmithing, 
Carpentering, Wagon-making, Har- 
ness-making, Cabinet-making, Wood- 
carving, Printing, Typesetting and 
Press Work, Bookbinding, Painting 
and Varnishing, Building, Masonry, 
Tinning, Shoemaking, Tailoring, 
Stock raising and improving. 

For Girls:—Housekeeping, Kit- 
chen-gardening, Cooking, Laundry 
work, Dressmaking, Millinery, Sew- 
ing and Darning, Nursing and Hy- 
giene. 

A southern instructor said not long 
ago: “The negro is coming to have 
what the white man wants, and this is 
sure to secure to him his safety and 
his rights.” No one influence has 
been more potent in bringing about 
this condition than the work inaugu- 
rated by the American Missionary 
Association for the industrial instruc- 
tion of the people who are reached by 
its schools. 

Industrial training among the In- 
dians dates back to the time when 
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the early missionaries introduced 
improved methods of farming. Both 
Eliot and Brainerd taught the red 
men systematic methods of agricul- 
ture. The importance of these 
branches of instruction to-day can 
not be exaggerated. When we re- 
member that the Indians hold in 
absolute reservation more than one 
hundred thousand square miles of 
territory, which supports less than 
three hundred thousand people, 
whereas the same area in the East 
supports more than twenty-one mil- 
lions of people, we 
need no argument 
to show that indus- 
trial development is 
essential 


among 
these red _ people. 
Santee Normal 


Training School il- 
lustrates the devel- 
opment of industrial 
instruction among 
the Indians. Here 
lessons are given to 
Indian boys in shoe- 
making, carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, 
typesetting and 
agriculture. The 
printing of a paper 
in both the English 


and Dakota lan- AL. SEAS 
guages furnishes 

opportunity for careful instruc- 
tion in the printing department. 


The printing work by the Indian boys 
of Santee is very superior. An ex- 
perienced New York printer, in look- 
ing over the “Word Carrier,” issued 
from the press of this school, the 
work being done by the Indian boys, 
recently said: “It is as good work as 
my presses can do.” This was em- 
phatic but merited commendation. 
The Indian girls are taught all the 
domestic arts. Careful instruction is 
given in housekeeping, cooking and 
kitchen-gardening. Instruction has 
also been introduced in. nurse train- 
ing. The cooking class is not always 
confined in its membership to the 
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girls, as frequently in the prairie life 
of the Indian the campers-out do 
their own cooking. This is especially 
true of the young Indian men who, 
carrying the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. P. S. C. E. to the scat- 
tered villages and camps of the 
Indians, find themselves often alone. 
At Oahe, S. D., and Ft. Berthold, 
N. D., the Indian boys and girls are 
given instruction in various indus- 
tries. 

In higher education the American 
Missionary Association has also been 
a pioneer. Eight 
higher chartered in- 
stitutions have been 
planted and largely 
sustained during 
the past years. Two 
of these have be- 
come _ self-support- 
ing. Six are still 
under the direction 
and care of the so- 
ciety. Handicraft 
and industrial train- 
ing alone can not 
produce manhood 
and womanhood if 
the higher develop- 
ment of the mind is 
neglected. This has 
been recognized 
from the first. Only 
a small percentage 
of the representatives of the various 
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races which gather in the in- 
stitutions of this Association de- 
sire higher training. Only the 


few are qualified for such training. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to 
induce the many to climb the first 
rungs of the ladder out of superstition 
and ignorance unless it is permitted 
to the few to climb to the very top of 
learning and _ intellectual develop- 
ment. The great purpose of the As- 
sociation during these years has been 
the teaching of teachers, the training 
of leaders for these great masses that 
are counted by the millions. Presi- 
dents, professors, industrial instruct- 
ors, lawyers, doctors and ministers 
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have gone out from the institutions of 
the Association into the leadership of 
their people. It is estimated that 
something like twenty thousand 
teachers have gone from the Associa- 
tion’s institutions to take charge of 
public schools in the South and West, 
reaching yearly two hundred thou- 
sand pupils. 

The college or social “settlements,” 
so popular in sociological discussion 
and work to-day, were early intro- 
duced by the American Missionary 
Association in its work. It has uti- 
lized this method all over the South 
and West where its missionaries have 
gone. Before Toynbee Hall in 
London, or Andover House in Bos- 
ton, or Hull House in Chicago had 
been established, the principles upon 
which these excellent settlements are 
founded had already been operative 
many years in the work of this Asso- 
ciation. Every school in the South 
or West planted by the Association 
was a college settlement. Earnest, 
consecrated young people, often go- 
ing out from a single institution, 
banding themselves together for the 
prosecution of their work in some 
city in the South into which the freed- 
men were flocking in vast numbers, 
founded a college settlement and 
maintained the conditions with which 
we have become familiar in the lit- 
erature of to-day. This method, in- 
deed, adopted so early in the work of 
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the Association, is one of the secrets 
of the far-reaching and permanent 
results of the work. Each school, in- 
corporated upon the ideas of a social 
settlement, furnished not only in- 
struction but example, not only pre- 
cept but life. Each school had its 
teachers’ home. Into this home in 
many cases the pupils came as board- 
ers. The quiet and orderly and 
cleanly appointments of kitchen, din- 
ing-room and chamber, the intellec- 
tual life of the teachers, and the 
earnest, Christian spirit, altogether 
furnished a model constantly before 
these multitudes gathered from plan- 
tations or prairies or crowded cities. 
The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was a pioneer in this form of 
mission and educational work. 
There has been great progress in 
public sentiment in the South and 
West in regard to the Association’s 
work. In the early paragraphs of 
this sketch reference was made to the 
conditions of the country fifty years 
ago, when the Association had its 
birth. This article, however, would 
be very incomplete and misleading, 
were no reference made to _ the 
growth of public sentiment on the 
part of the white people of the South 
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in behalf of the Christian education 
and elevation of the classes among 
whom the work has been carried on. 
Marvelous progress is evident here. 
Old things are passing away; all 
things are becoming new. In not a 
few cases legislatures of southern 
states have appropriated public funds 
toward the maintenance of institu- 
tions sustained and directed by this 
Association for the training of negro 
pupils. In many cases local school 
boards have granted the county funds 
to assist in the support of the schools 
planted by the Association in their 
counties. In this way the school 
year is lengthened for all the pupils. 
This is an index of the wholesome 
growth of sentiment in behalf of the 
work. Of course, it is often true that 
the larger portion of the funds for the 
support of these schools comes from 
the treasury of the Association. 
Still, the fact of the hearty codpera- 
tion in and genuine sympathy for 
the work of education carried on 
by the Association among the more 
illiterate of different regions on 
the part of their white fellow 
citizens is a most hopeful sign of 
progress. Governors of southern 
states have publicly commended this 
work, 

Now and then the old-time bitter- 
ness prevails and retrogressive action 
is taken by some short-sighted legis- 
lature. This has been illustrated in 
the passage of the Sheats Law in 
Florida within the past few months. 
The purpose of this bill was to close 
one of the institutions of the Associa- 
tion, planted at Orange Park, Flor- 
ida. This legislation seems an 
anachronism. That in free America 
earnest men and women should be 
under arrest because of their efforts 
to furnish Christian education to the 
young people of any section is in- 
deed a shame. The better citizens 
even of Florida evidently do not 
approve this bill. When broader 
views take possession of the Florida 
legislature, as they surely will, this 
narrow and prejudiced act will be re- 
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pealed and the state will blush for the 
outrage. 

The general fact remains true that 
the great current of public opinion in 
the South is in behalf of the work 
carried on by this Association. 
Small ripples and counter-eddies in 
this current only make evident the 
trend of the broad stream. In this 
every patriotic citizen North and 
South must rejoice. 

In the West, where the Indian 
problem is an important question, 
there is also evidence of the same 
gradual change of sentiment on the 
part of the white citizens in behalf of 
the education, civilization and -Chris- 
tianization of the red man. National 
legislation has been increasingly wise 
and generous toward the Indians. 
More than this, the states little by 
little are recognizing their responsi- 
bility toward them. Even the 
Chinese of the Pacific Coast en- 
counter less hoodlumism than hereto- 
fore, and the disgraceful brutality of 
the “Sandlots” agitators is a thing of 
the past. 

The quiet and earnest work of the 
noble men and women who have car- 
ried forward the work of this Asso- 
ciation in these different portions of 
our land has been a prominent influ- 
ence in bringing about this changed 
condition of public sentiment toward 
the needy and helpless. The schools 
and missions of the Association have 
never been centres of political agita- 
tion or social ferment. The inter- 
ests of our common country and the 
kingdom of God have been the pre- 
vailing considerations in all the op- 
erations of these missionary teachers. 
Men and women trained in the best 
institutions of our country have 
given themselves with unstinted de- 
votion to this work, and the magnifi- 
cent results of these fifty years of 
labor are evidence that this devotion 
has been fruitful. 

In this Jubilee year the magnitude 
of the work will be better appre- 
ciated if we review the statistics say of 
the last ten years. The total number 
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of Christian educators and ministers 
under commission of the Association 
during these ten years, 1886 to 1896, 
is 5,442. During these ten years 
there have been gathered in the insti- 
tutions of the Association 133,137 
pupils. The increase in the number 
of pupils has been 33 per cent in ten 
years. The period covered by these 
statistics represents no exceptional 
conditions. Although there has been 
steady growth of interest and the 
clarification of public sentiment, the 
general conditions have been normal 
during this period. 

In planting the schools of this 
Association great care is taken not 
only to select a needy place, but the 
most needy place. A great society, 
with hundreds of missionaries in the 
field who are in constant correspond- 
ence with its central office and Exec- 
utive Board, with field superintend- 
ents and secretaries constantly visit- 
ing those portions of the country in 
which the work lies and reporting in 
full to this committee, secures the 
most systematic and careful develop- 
ment of the work. Its principles of 
management are matured upon most 
complete information. No one 
branch of work is developed to the 
sacrifice or neglect of others. Sys- 
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tematically and 


and 
healthfully all branches of the work 
are developed. 

No city on the continent could 
have been more appropriately chosen 
for the Jubilee Anniversary of this 


coordinately 


great mussionary and_ educational 
organization than Boston. Cordial 
invitations for this convention were 
received from five different cities. 
It is most significant, as illustrating 
the growth of public sentiment and 
the cordial appreciation of this work 
in the South, that one of these invi- 
tations came from Nashville, Tenn. 
But the invitation from Boston was 
accepted, and the grand Jubilee 
gathering meets in Tremont Temple 
October 20-23. The roots of this 
magnificent tree of education and 
Christian progress run deep into the 
New England soil. As these fifty 
years of development come under 
review, and the vast outcome of the 
work is presented, no section of our 
land has greater reason to rejoice 
than New England, no city more than 
Boston. For this Jubilee Convention 
heralds the triumphs of the great 
principles of human freedom and 
Christian education for which Boston 
and New England have contended 
through all the years. 
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By Mary 


Clarke Huntington. 


But vesterday I heard a thrush — it sang a tender song 


Bi yesterday I saw a bud — upon a wilding bush it grew; 


I knew. 


I slept, I dreamed, and, drowsing, turned to sleep again 


another hour 


Before I sought the spot once more to hear the song and pluck 


the flower. 


When next I came the bird had flown, the bud had bloomed 


and dropped away; — 


Nor all my life could yield me what I might have had but 


yesterday! 























THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


By William Orr, Fr. 


HE mind and conscience of the 
American people are deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of the 

national standard of culture and intel- 
ligence. There is a marked interest 
in the agencies which promote popu- 
lar education. There is frank and 
trenchant criticism of the system and 
methods of the public schools. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid in the discus- 
sion upon the institutions which touch 
closely the great mass of citizens. It 
is the multitude that is to be fed. 
Prominent among the many agencies 
on which dependence is placed are the 
public school, the library and the 
museum. That the public school is 
the most potent factor for the eleva- 
tion of the intellectual life of the peo- 
ple needs no demonstration. There is 
no danger that any community will 
provide with undue generosity school 
buildings, appliances and_ teaching 
force. The movement for improve- 
ment in methods of instruction, from 
kindergarten to college, is a most en- 
couraging sign. 

The increase in public libraries and 
museums of art and science is another 
indication of the trend of public senti- 
ment. With the gain in the number 
and size of these, it is important that 
systematic efforts should be made to 
bring the museum and the library into 
direct relation with the work of the 
schools, as under proper manage- 
ment these three institutions may co- 
operate with the greatest mutual ad- 
vantage. The radical changes in the 
aims and methods of instruction are 
emphasizing this interdependence. 
The old-fashioned ideas of the formal 
discipline of the faculties of the mind 
are no longer dominant in educa- 
tional circles. No progressive teacher 
condemns his pupils to the dull 
drudgery of rote memorizing. The 
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old mechanical methods required the 
pupil to grind out daily his grist of 
language, history or mathematics. 
Whether the product was palatable or 
nutritious mental food was too often 
regarded as of but little importance. 
The new education takes the seul up 
into a many-windowed tower, and, 
through the eye, the ear and every 
sense, allows the influences of art and 
nature to arouse it to joyous activity. 
The wise teacher seeks, through the 
motive of healthful interest,to quicken 
the mind and give it a wide outlook 
on the fields of knowledge in history, 
science and literature. In securing 
this comprehensive view of any sub- 
ject by either teacher or pupil, the 
treasures of a well-stocked, carefully 
selected library and museum are in- 
valuable. 

In the city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, this phase of school work 
has been extensively developed within 
the past few years, and present condi- 
tions in that community illustrate its 
possibilities. The example is the 
more valuable, in that the results ob- 
tained are within the reach of many 
American cities, ranging in size from 
25,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. Spring- 
field possesses a population of about 
55,000. In the character of her citi- 
zens and in the management of muni- 
cipal affairs the city has an enviable 
record, while the public school sys- 
tem, under wise supervision, has at- 
tained a national reputation for ex- 
cellence. In the grouping of certain 
public buildings the city possesses 
another great advantage in the devel- 
opment of its intellectual life. The 
High School, the City Library and the 
Museum of Art and Science are placed 
in close proximity to each other in the 
centre of the city. The library and 
museums, while they are owned and 
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controlled by a private corporation, 
are entirely free to the public. These 
collections of books and specimens, 
some thirty years ago, occupied two 
small rooms in the City Hall. Under 
the fostering care of the librarian, 
Rev. William Rice, and through the 
generous gifts of citizens, the enter- 
prise has grown until two large build- 
ings are now occupied, and a third 
structure destined for an art school 
is contemplated. The valuation of 
the land, buildings and books is about 
$400,000. This figure does not in- 
clude the value of the collections of 
science and of art. 

A spirit of codperation and sym- 
pathy has prevailed between the libra- 
ry officials and the school authorities, 
and as a result the books and objects 
of art and science are available for 
the freest use of teachers and pupils. 
Each teacher in the city is entitled to 
the privilege of a special card on 
which six books may be taken for a 
month for use in school work. It is 
estimated that in the course of a year 
8,000 books are thus consulted. Prac- 
tically every teacher holds and uses a 
card. The library provides most gen- 
erously works bearing on the subjects 
pursued in the classes and also the 
standard publications relating to the 
science and art of education. The in- 
fluence on the professional spirit and 
the efficiency of the corps of teachers 
would be hard to estimate. The boys 
and girls in the grammar grades are 
encouraged in every way to a free 
use of the library. Works on geog- 
raphy, travels, history, biography, in- 
dustry and the arts make up a large 
part of the books drawn by the pupils. 
In fact, the librarian states that in this 
way the percentage of fiction issued 
has been reduced. 

The High School, by reason of its 
proximity, depends almost entirely 
upon the library for its general read- 
ing and research in connection with 
studies. At the opening of the school 
year, two lists of interesting works on 
literature and history were published 
in the Library Bulletin. The books 
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were carefully classified and the library 
number was given with each title. 
Copies of the Bulletin were placed in 
the hands of each member of the en- 
tering class of the High School. Thus 
the attention of the pupils was directed 
toward good wholesome reading. 
From time to time the school paper, 
The Recorder, publishes similar lists 
prepared by the teachers in the several 
departments. 

When, some years ago, the instruc- 
tors began to seek for less formal and 
mechanical methods of teaching, they 
applied to the library for assistance in 
carrying out their new plans. The 
response was most gratifying; the re- 
sults were even more so. The entire 
resources of the Library were placed 
at the disposal of the school. Special 
card catalogues were prepared for the 
various departments. There is now 
an assistant in the library who takes 
charge of the school work and whose 
advice is of great value in guiding both 
teachers and pupils in their search for 
information. At the request of the 
teacher, the works relating to any sub- 
ject or topic are placed on special 
shelves or tables for consultation by 
the students. A visitor to the refer- 
ence room will find from eight to ten 
such sets of books with a total of from 
300 to 500 volumes. They represent 
history, both ancient and modern; lit- 
erature, American, English and for- 
eign; economics, and the natural and 
physical sciences. Again some par- 
ticular topic, such as the Crusades, the 
Napoleonic wars, the electric tele- 
graph, or the art of glass manufac- 
turing, will be thoroughly presented 
in a line of standard authorities. 

The methods of utilizing the library 
differ with the subject and the teacher. 
In history, members of the division 
are assigned special topics which they 
prepare by exhaustive reading. The 
results are presented in the recitation, 
when the entire class take notes of the 
important points made by the speak- 
er. In addition, all the pupils in the 
subject carry on a course of general 
reading. In literature, the English 
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and American classics, reviews, mag- 
azine articles and biography furnish 
valuable material. In science, the 
outlook of the student is widened. 
He sees how the elemental forces of 
nature are applied for the use of man. 
Such a series of articles as that on 
“Electricity in Daily Life,” which ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Magazine some 
years ago, makes the study of mag- 
netism and electricity a delight to the 
youthful reader. The biographies of 
noted scientists with anecdotes of their 
peculiarities, methods of work and 
struggles against defeat and discour- 
agement bring a human element into 
the study of matter. The classes in 
zoology, after reading Olive Thorne 
Miller’s sketches of bird life, return 
with fresh zeal and zest to what, other- 
wise, might prove but dry details of 
animal anatomy. 

The work at Springfield has been 
done hitherto under many disadvan- 
tages. The reference room is also the 
delivery room of the library. Hence 
there is much distraction; and it is 
pleasant to anticipate improved condi- 
tions in the near future. Yet no bet- 
ter proof of the value of the library 
work could be asked than the sight of 
groups of young people gathered 
about the tables intent and eager in 
search of information and entirely ob- 
livious to their surroundings. Such 
study betokens genuine mental ac- 
tivity, and is far removed from learn- 
ing by rote, “a sad mechanic exer- 
cise” acting often more as an opiate 
than as a stimulant. The knowledge 
that is acquired while the mind is in 
a white heat of interest is fused and 
welded into the pupil’s intellectual 
make-up and becomes a part of him- 
self. The very thought that knowl- 
edge is being gathered from the 
original sources, and not from the 
cramped pages of a text book, is in 
itself an inspiration. 

In order to develop the spirit and 
power of the investigator still further, 
the scholars are at times thrown en- 
tirely on their own resources. They 
are given topics and required to look 
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up the proper authorities, select their 
material and arrange and digest it for 
presentation in the class. Magazine 
articles are of great value in this work 
by reason of their freedom from tech- 
nicalities and their popular _ style. 
Poole’s Index has made this material 
easy of access; and high school pupils 
read such articles with intelligent in- 
terest. The proper preparation of the 
material for presentation before the 
class involves a valuable training in 
arranging and classifying facts in 
logical order, while the recitation be- 
comes an exercise in expression and 
the ready use of language. The ef- 
fect of the research work on the spirit 
of the recitation is noteworthy. Teach- 
ers know full well the times when dull- 
ness and inattention threaten to settle 
down on aclass. At such moments, 
a few pupils charged with facts which 
they have gained by their own seeking 
will by their eagerness in presenting 
them change the entire situation. The 
wise teacher will have his reserve 
forces for such emergencies, and the 
library may be made his most potent 
ally. 

The City Library Association, by 
the terms of its charter, has also un- 
dertaken the conduct of museums of 
science and art. A scientific collec- 
tion was begun at an early period. In 
1889, Mr. G. W. V. Smith offered to 
bequeath to the Association his rich 
and unique collections of objects of 
art, on condition that suitable quar- 
ters should be provided for their ex- 
hibition and presentation. An ener- 
getic canvass for a building fund was 
at once begun, and the result has been 
that within the past two years Spring- 
field has seen the completion of an 
Art Building, which provides on its 
upper floor spacious and_ tasteful 
apartments for the display of the col- 
lections of Mr. Smith, for a gallery of 
paintings and an art library. The in- 
fluence of the great international ex- 
positions of art and industry has 
demonstrated the value of object les- 
sons in elevating and developing the 
artistic sense of the people. The very 
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presence of this building and its col- 
lections, of which Springfield is justly 
proud, is an educational force in itself. 
The establishment of the museum is 
of so recent a date that time has not 
been given to develop to any great 
extent its uses in connection with the 
schools. Certain interesting plans 
are now being considered. The im- 
mediate and special value is in con- 
nection with art instruction. The 
treasures of the museum furnish a 
standard by which the student meas- 
ures his success, as they are also an 
inspiration to his best endeavor. The 
student of history and literature finds 
here interesting illustrations of the 
traits and development of diverse peo- 
ples, as shown in their artistic pro- 
ductions. The care and skill exer- 
cised in the selection of the master- 
pieces of the different phases of art 
make this feature of the museum 
most valuable. The student of sci- 
ence sees how the processes of physics 
and chemistry are the handmaids of 
art in the production of beauty of form 
and color. 

The directors of the City Library 
Association are now engaged in the 
study of plans for another building, 
which is to be devoted to the purposes 
of an art school and a collection of 
casts. These casts will supplement in 
a most practical manner the study of 
classics and history in the High 
School. The requirements of the 
state in the line of elementary art 
instruction are also kept in mind in 
the selection of material. When the 
student desires information on any 
subject, the works in the art library 
are easily accessible, while the treas- 
ures of the main library are but a step 
or two distant. 

The lower floor of the Art Building 
is set apart for the uses of the collec- 
tions in science and for the lecture 
halls. Until the erection of this new 
building the museum of science was 
much restricted in usefulness by the 
cramped, unsuitable quarters in which 
it was placed. Yet even under these 
conditions it was of great value in the 
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science work of the High School. 
When the collections were transferred 
to the new building, the material was 
completely rearranged, catalogued and 
classified, with a view to its relation to 
the system of public instruction. Two 
main divisions run through all de- 
partments, the synoptic and local ex- 
hibits. The synoptic collections rep- 
resent the range of the main divisions 
of natural history, while the local ex- 
hibits present a view of the miner- 
alogy, geology, botany and zoology 
of Springfield and its vicinity. This 
latter collection consists of minerals, 
plants and animals, together with 
maps, models and photographs, and 
it will in time be a complete micro- 
cosm of the natural environments of 
Springfield. The general plan of the 
museum is based on the arrangement 
of the Peabody Academy at Salem. 
In cataloguing the collections, a 
system of references to the library is 
being developed, which will make it 
easy for the student to gain access to 
the literature on any particular sub- 
ject. In the office of the curator there 
is to be placed a carefully selected list 
of standard scientific works for imme- 
diate use. An assistant is in charge 
of the room, whose duty it is to aid 
people in search of information and 
to direct pupils and classes to the 
cases which they desire to study. Out 
of the mass of duplicates, special col- 
lections are now being formed. These 
are to be placed in the different gram- 
mar schools for use in connection with 
nature study. 

In the work of the High School, 
the museum furnishes much material 
for illustrating the different natural 
sciences. The collections in the 
school are adapted for laboratory 
work and are not intended to be com- 
prehensive or of very high quality, 
inasmuch as they are destroyed in the 
using. The classes in zodlogy find 
in the museum specimens illustrating 
the entire range of the animal king- 
dom from sponge and coral to the 
higher mammalian forms. Through 
the local collections, the students are 
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brought into touch with their imme- 
diate surroundings. The classes in 
mineralogy may see representations 
of the important families and divisions 
of the mineral kingdom, and may also 
study specimens of rare beauty, the 
sulphur crystals of Sicily, the rutile of 
Madagascar, or the stibnite of Japan. 
The interest in the work in geology 
is quickened by the study of great re- 
lief maps such as that of the Colorado 
Canon, of collections illustrating geo- 
logical processes, and of the cabinet 
of historical geology, which shows 
the procession of life from the faint 
tracings of the eozo6n to the remains 
which tell of the mighty frame of the 
mastodon. In the use of the collec- 
tions, various methods are followed. 
At times specimens are taken to the 
class room. The instructor indicates 
to the assistant curator the material 
which is desired; this is picked out and 
sent to the school. When the need for 
the specimens has passed, they are re- 
turned. In this way the teacher is re- 
lieved of much care in the preparation 
and storing of material. Sometimes 
the students are assigned special work. 
They are then expected to go to the 
museum, arrange with the assistant 
for admission to the cases, examine 
the specimens and then return them 
to their places. In connection with 
reviews it is customary for the classes 
to visit the collections under the 
charge of the teacher and thus secure 
a comprehensive view of the line of 
study which they have been following. 
In much of this work an example is 
set by progressive communities on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In Berlin 
the authorities provide every facility 
for the freest use by the schools of the 
extensive and rich collections found in 
the museums of that city. 

Not only do the library and museum 
aid the work of the school; they also 
conserve it. The young people come 
to understand the value of these insti- 
tutions as places for study and re- 
search, and realize the delight of hours 
spent in the rich fields of history, lit- 
erature and science. It is to be hoped 
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that in maturer years they will follow 
the same paths. Thus the library and 
museum become powerful centres of 
culture. The schoolhouse soon loses 
its familiar aspect. A few years pass, 
and the graduate finds only strange 
faces even among the teachers. The 
library remains with doors always 
open and with scenes and surround- 
ings as of old. It has been found that 
when young men and women pass into 
the active work of life, they retain the 
reading habits thus formed in school. 
When they become associated with 
literary clubs, they are trained and 
ready to enter intelligently upon the 
work of writing papers and to make 
the best use of the library. They turn 
away from the rush and turmoil of 
business to seek refreshment of spirit 
in the recesses of the reference room 
amid the “sweet serenity of books”; 
in the alcoves of the museum, where 
the lessons of nature were first read; 
and in the galleries where the eyes 
were opened to the wonders which 
man has wrought with pencil, brush 
and graver’s tool. 

American cities and towns have a 
great opportunity in the foundation 
and upbuilding of the library and the 
museum. Metropolitan cities pos- 
sess institutions more or less inde- 
pendent of each other; but for smaller 
communities it would seem to be wise 
policy to emphasize the mutual rela- 
tion here described. So general is 
the recognition of the value of the 
present system in Springfield, that in 
considering plans for a new High 
School building it is accepted as a 
basic proposition that the proximity 
to the library must be maintained. 
The success of the movement in 
Springfield has been assured, in large 
measure, by the wise policy followed 
in selecting books adapted to the uses 
of teachers and pupils. 

Museums are by no means so nu- 
merous as libraries in the land. Yet 
this problem is not so difficult as it 
seems. A few industrious workers can 
easily secure good collections illus- 
trating local natural history; and in 
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many respects the local material is 
most valuable for educational pur- 
poses. Then by exchanges and occa- 
sional purchases the synoptic collec- 
tions may be gathered. A system of 
direction by competent officials from 
some central point would aid in the 
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proper development of such under- 
takings. Public funds and private 
gifts can, by their support of museum 
and library, add to the public school 
two powerful allies in the promotion 
of the intellectual well-being of the 
people. 


THE ANGEL OF DISCONTENT. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


Upon their paths were sent, 


W HEN the world was formed and the morning stars 


The loftiest-browed of the angels was made 
The Angel of Discontent. 


And he dwelt with man in the caves of the hills, 
Where the crested serpent stings 

And the tiger tears and the she-wolf howls,— 
And he told of better things. 


And he led man forth to the towered town, 
And forth to the fields of corn; 

And told of the ampler work ahead 
For which his race was born. 


And he whispers to men of those hills he sees 
In the blush of the misty west; 

And they look to the heights of his lifted eye— 
And they hate the name of rest. 


In the light of that eye does the slave behold 
A hope that is high and brave; 

And the madness of war comes into his blood— 
For he knows himself a slave. 


The serfs of wrong by the light of that eye 
March with victorious songs; 

For the strength of the right comes into their hearts 
When they behold their wrongs. 


’Tis by the light of that lifted eye 
That Error’s mists are rent: 

A guide to the table-lands of Truth 
Is the Angel of Discontent. 


And still he looks with his lifted eve, 
And his glance is far away 

On a light that shines on the glimmering hills 
Of a diviner day. 














HE present political 
which is the 


situation, 
source of much 

anxiety to conservative and timid 
folk, is one which gives the radical 
and progressive man who believes in 
the American people unusual satisfac- 


tion and hope. It marks the begin- 
ning of a new chapter in our politics. 
It takes us away from traditionalism 
and ghost-land and plunges us again 
into the midst of realities and impor- 
tant issues. There are crassnesses 
and crudenesses galore; but there is 
red blood, there is a dealing with the 
present and the future, there is a 
sharp and thorough awakening of the 
republic to the fact that the great 
social and industrial evils, so long 
winked at or ignored, cannot longer 
be kept out of politics, and there is a 
vigorous self-assertion on the part of 
the masses of the people, whose re- 
sults will be feared and dreaded only 
by those who do not believe in the 
people and in democracy. For 
twenty years we have been holding 
elections largely on traditional and 
fictitious issues. The two great par- 
ties, living on in power by the mo- 
mentum of inheritance and strong or- 
ganization, have magnified their an- 
tagonisms for campaign purposes, 
patching their old platforms with this 
new thing and that, until the party 
orthodoxy of to-day had become a 
very different thing from that of 
twenty years ago. It puzzled the 
progressive Republican often to tell 
wherein his creed differed from that 
of the progressive man voting the 
other ticket, and the Democrat to 
tell just why he was a Democrat. 
Thoughtful and conscientious men 
wearing both uniforms have felt that 
their parties were not taking up reso- 
lutely and manfully the most im- 
portant things, and they have gone 
to the polls “patiently,” as the old 
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Puritan divines would say, and not 
zealously and enthusiastically. Per- 
functoriness and traditionalism al- 
ways wear themselves out in time, 
and they are being broken up at 
present in our politics in a way that 
most had not foreseen—as is usually 
the case. Whether we like the way 
or not, we have got to reckon with 
it. The courageous and believing 
man, the man who faces the future 
and trusts it, does not bother over- 
much about the way; but he does seek 
to understand it and to relate it in- 
telligently and patriotically to the new 
synthesis. 


The old political situation and the 
old party alignment, unreal and out- 
grown, have, we say, been broken up; 
and we count it a good thing. And 
the present situation has been created 
by the people; and that, to those who 
believe in the people and in the edu- 
cation which democratic institutions 
and conditions give, is a good augury. 
Whatever else may be said, it must 
be said first of all that the Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates for 
the presidency were nominated by the 
people. The bosses, the machine, 
were sharply relegated to the back- 
ground; never in America have they 
shown themselves so impotent. The 
men who had run the Republican ma- 
chinery, the manipulators, the ex- 
perts, were all arrayed against Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Quay in Pennsyl- 
vania fought desperately to prevent 
his nomination; Mr. Platt in New 
York waged such war against him 
that his utterances furnish the oppos- 
ing party now with extraordinary 
ammunition; Mr. Chandler and the 
New England bosses fought him— 
how bitterly many doubtless even 
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now forget. Their efforts were all 
powerless. A great wave of popular 
enthusiasm among the Republican 
masses swept McKinley to the front 
and made him the nominee by an 
overwhelming vote. The masses 
may not have made the best choice— 
most New England Republicans be- 
lieved they did not; but the masses, 
not the bosses, made the choice—the 
people had their way. It was foolish 
to cry, as some piqued creatures did 
cry, that Mr. Hanna did it. Mr. 
Hanna is doubtless a very adroit 
manager; but no management was 
needed—and no management could 
have affected the outcome. Mr. 
Hanna surely did not carry Vermont 
in his pocket. In New Hampshire 
Mr. Chandler could not hold his own 
convention. The Republican masses, 
right or wrong, identified McKinley 
chiefly with a policy whose abandon- 
ment they believed had been disas- 
trous and whose restoration they be- 
lieved of vital consequence; and in 
the face of their enthusiasm and reso- 
lution, Chandler, Platt, Quay and the 
entire boss species were as chaff in 
the wind. 

As at St. Louis, so at Chicago. 
Senator Hill, Mr. Whitney and all the 
old war-horses, hitherto omnipotent, 
went thither in the old panoply and 
waged valiant battle. They said their 
say, they were courteously listened to, 
—and they were sent to the rear. 
Machinery was all powerless, and the 
masses had their way, sweeping to the 
front the man whom they felt to be 
the best voice for their dominant con- 
viction. It was not a convention of 
politicians; it was a convention of 
simple, earnest men, men of the type, 
as our two leading independent news- 
papers in New England united in 
saying, seen oftener in the prayer- 
meeting than in the party conclave. 

It is the people’s campaign, and not 
the politicians’ campaign; and by it 
the people will be provoked to closer 
thought and will acquire more educa- 
tion than in any other political cam- 
paign for thirty years. And educa- 
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tion upon the momentous question of 
money and the currency, which is the 
dominant and almost sole popular 
issue, almost all of us, it appears, sadly 
need. Never, we think, was a ques- 
tion so complex and intricate, a ques- 
tion demanding so broad and varied 
knowledge of special facts as well as 
of general principles in order to its 
intelligent answer, submitted to a de- 
mocracy. Yet somehow or other the 
people must study it and answer it for 
themselves; they cannot refer it to an 
expert committee. Indeed the ex- 
perts seem to be divided very much 
as simpler souls are. Each voter 
would do well—indeed he is a very 
inadequate and wretched voter if in 
such a crisis he does less—to read at 
least one treatise by some expert of 
recognized authority, representing 
each of the various points of view. 
Let him read Horace White’s “Money 
and Banking,” a clear and compact 
statement of the gold side of the 
question, the little book, ‘““An Honest 
Dollar,” by President Andrews of 
Brown University, in which the es- 
sential arguments of Mr. Bryan and 
his followers are cogently put, and 
General Walker’s “International Bi- 
metallism,” the best brief plea for the 
policy indicated by its title. 
*K *K 

The serious and sensible citizen, in 
a crisis like the present, will in the 
first place eliminate from the issue 
everything which has no place there, 
and as a patriot he will resent and 
sternly condemn every partisan ap- 
peal to prejudice and passion and 
every exaggeration which tends to 
confuse the popular mind and _ is 
meant to do it. In New England— 
for it is well for criticism always to 
begin frankly at home—we have 


witnessed the bandying of epithets 
concerning the Chicago platform and 
its framers, in the columns of leading 
newspapers and by men of high posi- 
tion in political meetings, of a charac- 
ter at least not creditable to their in- 
It is not creditable to any of 


tellects. 
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us to dub half of the American peo- 
ple “anarchists” and “pirates”; we 
know better—or every one of us 
ought to know better. Whatever the 
errors of the Chicago platform, there 
is no “anarchy” in it. The declara- 
tions which have been most violently 
denounced as such touch points upon 
which there have always been gen- 
eral and fair differences of opinion in 
the country, quite irrespective of 
party. There is no “anarchy” in the 
demand for an income tax. If there 
is, Gladstone is an anarchist; the in- 
come tax has long been established 
in England—as it is one of the com- 
monest forms of taxation elsewhere 
—and no Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, Liberal or Conservative, would 
dream of recommending its repeal. 
If it is anarchy, then Mr. Cleveland 
is an anarchist, for it is he who has 
most conspicuously urged its adop- 
tion in the United States. There is 
no “anarchy” in the doctrine that the 
judges of the Supreme Court should 
hold their positions for a limited term 
instead of for life. It may not be the 
best doctrine—most of us believe it 
not to be; but it is certainly a doctrine 
for which very much can be said— 
and one opinion or another about it 
has nothing to do with a man’s pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. A 
proposition in Massachusetts to have 
judges elected by the people instead 
of appointed by the governor would 
cause a very great commotion; but so 
in Pennsylvania would a proposition 
to have them appointed instead of 
elected—there would be portentous 
shrieks of despotism. There would 
be no despotism about it, as in the 
popular election of judges there is no 
“anarchy.” One method or the other 
may be more wise or less wise; that 
is all which is to be said—and as to 
which method is wise, every citizen in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania alike 
has a right to think as he pleases and 
to think differently at different times. 
Neither method has any infallibility 
or sanctity, and the method best to- 
day may not be best to-morrow. Cir- 
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cumstances can easily be imagined 
under which most good citizens in 
Massachusetts would vote in favor of 
electing their judges, and good Penn- 
sylvanians would votefor having theirs 
appointed. And so conditions may 
arise in connection with the Supreme 
Court of the United States which may 
command reforms in its constitution. 
That is a matter on which every 
American citizen has a right to his 
own opinion and which every Ameri- 
can party has a right to submit with- 
out attaintment to the suffrage of the 
nation. Even Supreme Courts are 
not the mathematical custodians of 
the law of God. The Dred Scott de- 
cision is remembered by some men 
not yet past iron-gray. Good law or 
bad, it was not celebrated in Faneuil 
Hall, and Whittier wrote no poem to 
attest its inspiration. No man was 
ever a freer critic of the Supreme 
Court and its decisions than Abraham 
Lincoln. Momentous verdicts, as we 
all know well, are constantly reached 
and rendered by a bare majority; and 
the long record of reversals shows that 
judges are fallible and shifting men. 
He is indeed a poor, bad citizen who 
encourages disrespect for law and ir- 
reverence towards the courts; but his 
influence is hardly less baneful whose 
reverence for hoary usage is perfunc- 
tory, rigid and unthinking. 

There is no “anarchy” in the de- 
mand that the free and easy use of 
injunctions in labor quarrels, which 
we have been seeing in these late 
years, should be checked. This use 
of injunctions, whereby any person 
against whom the injunction is is- 
sued at a single judge’s pleasure may 
if he disregards it be imprisoned by 
the same judge’s judgment, without 
any other trial and with no oppor- 
tunity for defense, for “contempt of 
court,” is a use of injunctions which 
the law never contemplated and which 
has grown with a rapidity which— 
we speak with knowledge — has 
startled the learned and sober law- 
yers of the whole country who are 
jealous of the true dignity of the 
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courts and the high traditions of or- 
derly procedure. Despotic or careless 
legal procedure is the worst “anarchy.” 
If any man breaks or defies the law, 
let him be arrested and be tried in 
open court—and sent to jail if it ap- 
pears that he belongs there. It would 
be a strange case of disorder which is 
not covered by some quite adequate 
statute; and if we need new laws, let 
us make them. But let us not, 
whether we are Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, look on longer with easy in- 
difference at the reckless exercise of 
the functions of legislature and jury 
by judges which has been growing 
apace in the last dozen years. Itisa 
shame that it was left for the Chicago 
Convention to say this first in a party 
platform. It is a credit that so many 
of the great lawyers of the country, 
of both parties alike, have said it so 
solemnly and strongly without wait- 
ing for any campaign utterance or 
exigency. 

There is no “anarchy” in the de- 
mand that riot and disorder should 
be suppressed by local and _ state 
authority and not by the general gov- 
ernment, save when the local author- 
ity requests its codperation. There 
would be anarchy only in excusing 
riot and demanding that it should not 
be suppressed at all. Every one refers 
the utterance of the Chicago platform 
directly to the case of the Chicago 
riot of two years ago. We need to 
remember always in New England 
that the denunciation by the working- 
men of the West of the sending of fed- 
eral troops to Chicago at that time 
was on the ground that the troops 
were sent not so much to preserve 
order—a proper function if the state 
forces could not do it—as to defeat 
the railway strike—a matter with 
which neither federal nor state power 
had anything to do. We do not need 
here to discuss whether they were 
right or wrong; we only need to re- 
member that this, and not something 
else, was the point. We must re- 
member that we have the explicit 
statement of Mayor Pingree for it, 
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the Republican candidate for the gov- 
ernorship of Michigan,—a statement 
made with the claim of inside knowl- 
edge,—that the commanding officers 
of the federal forces sent to Chicago 
agreed that there was no need what- 
ever of their being sent there, but that 
the state authorities were anxious and 
entirely able to do everything that 
needed to be done, and that, though 
silently and faithfully obeying orders 
like good soldiers, they resented the 
situation, as tending to bring under 
just suspicion and dislike the military 
arm of the national government, 
which should have the trust and love 
of every class. The grossest miscon- 
ceptions prevail here in New England 
as to the facts of the great Chicago 
railway strike and the means resorted 
to by the railway managers to defeat 
it. Do our newspapers and our peo- 
ple forget the conclusions of the re- 
port upon it by Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
the chairman of the investigating 
committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent? Surely no man in the country 
was so well fitted for this task as the 
superintendent of our National Bu- 
reau of Labor; no other could com- 
mand so eminently for his genius for 
getting at facts and his simple cour- 
age in stating them the confidence of 
all impartial men. One of the lead- 
ing newspapers of Boston, in an in- 
discriminate tirade against the “anar- 
chy” of the Democratic platform, re- 
cently referred to the railway strikers 
of Chicago as engaging during the 
strike in general lawlessness and riot 
and in particular in the burning of 
railway cars. The Chicago strikers 
did not engage in rioting. The riot- 
ing was done by hoodlums from the 
slums having no relations with the 
workingmen. It is the duty of every 
leading newspaper to know this; to 
cast this charge at the workingmen 
at this day is a crime. Colonel 
Wright would tell our Boston news- 
paper that not even the hoodlums in- 
stigated the burning of the mass of 
cars, but that it was instigated by the 
railway managers themselves as the 
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surest way to bring the federal troops 


and defeat the strike. No claim for 
damages for the burning of that mass 
of cars has ever yet been pressed in 
the courts or ever will be; the evi- 
dence as to the facts, as our news- 
paper could easily be informed, is 
on file. Yet these damages, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, are 
subject to simple draft if any case for 
damages could be made out. 

It is the knowledge of things like 
these, at any rate the belief in 
them, the deep feeling concerning 
them, on the part of the masses of 
workingmen in the West, which lie 
behind the sharp utterances of the 
Chicago platform, and in the light of 
which those utterances are to be read. 
There is no more “anarchy” among 
the people of the West than among 
the people of the East. They are the 
men who would make our armies in 
any national danger, who would rally 
round the flag by millions at the first 
drum-beat. The faces of Mr. McKin- 
ley and Mr. Bryan alike would be set 
like flint against any real manifestation 
of lawlessness in the republic. There 
is not the slightest danger of any. 
There is no “anarchy” in the hearts 
of the Western people. But there is 
deep indignation at the wrongs which 
have been done by many great cor- 
porations, defiant alike of law and 
gospel, and from which the West has 
suffered most; and there is a feeling— 
we do not care here either to criticize 
it or justify it, but we discussed some 
aspects of the matter in these pages 
last November—that the political and 
judicial powers have not been impar- 
tial. The sharp utterances of the 
Chicago platform mean that they al- 
ways must be that—and that is all 
they mean. 

“Anarchy,” then, may be eliminated 
from the discussion in the present 
campaign. We have said this at 
greater length than we shall say any- 
thing else because we consider the 
extravagant talk in this direction of 
which we have heard so much radi- 
cally unpatriotic and mischievous. 
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Every good citizen should frown upon 
it. The country has heard this kind 
of talk before. It heard it from the 
old Federalists when Jefferson was 
elected—and in a much more violent 
form than the present. Half the good 
people of New England believed that 
the incoming of Jefferson meant not 
only anarchy but atheism and every 
other dreadful thing in the diction- 
ary. The newspaper and platform 
utterances of that day, beside which 
those of ourown year of grace are mild 
indeed, make strange reading now. 
Let the country not forget the lesson. 


* 
*x x 

The real issue of the campaign we 
shall not here discuss at length, be- 
cause we do not deem this the fittest 
place for it. But we shall state simply 
our own position upon it, as we are 
sure it will appear that we do it in no 
partisan spirit. We do not believe 
that the free coinage of silver by the 
United States and the making legal 
tender of the same would suffice to 
move the actual ratio of silver to gold 
from 30 to 1 toward 16 to I to any 
significant extent. If it would not 
accomplish this fully or to within a 
point determined by the appreciation 
of gold in this late time,—if gold has 
appreciated, as there is reason to be- 
lieve it has,—then not only would 
great disaster be entailed, but great 
wrong would be done. And if it 
would not accomplish this, then the 
whole argument of Mr. Bryan and his 
followers fails. The amount of money 
that can be legitimately and advan- 
tageously circulated under any cir- 
cumstances is certainly not unlimited. 
How many years could we continue 
adding to our coinage a vastly greater 
amount than was added under the 
Bland-Allison act and the Sherman 
act? There have been times in the 
last dozen years when we have been 
coining practically the whole product 
of our silver mines which was availa- 
ble for coinage; yet with this great 
market, the value of silver steadily 
declined. What ground is there for 
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confidence that by a coinage as large 
as the most reckless theorist would 
sanction the value would steadily rise 
and maintain itself at the ratio 
named? It could do it in any case 
only if it is true that a vastly increased 
circulation is actually needed for the 
legitimate business of the country. 
Our circulation in these last years has 
been greater per capita than ever 
before or than in any other great 
nation to-day except France. No 
man would venture to declare dog- 
matically what a proper per cap- 
ita circulation is; but general human 
experience would seem to declare 
that our own cannot properly at 
the present time be enormously ex- 
panded. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were recently offered by the 
people of the country for government 
bonds. We may say that it is melan- 
choly that so much money should be 
offered for bonds bearing such low in- 
terest instead of being turned to pro- 
ductive purposes; but it certainly 
showed that there is plenty of money 
in the country for some things— 
money seeking investment,—that the 
great lack is not so much of money 
as of security and hope of profit in 
production. 

If free coinage of silver did not re- 
sult in raising the actual ratio to 16 to 
1 and holding it there, then it would 
simply be a new form of a very old 
thing, which works inevitable disas- 
ter and against which the verdict of 
history is uniform—an inflated, de- 
preciated currency. Such we believe 
it would prove; and if it proved so, 
not only would irreparable injury be 
done to almost every class in the com- 
munity,—and this campaign of edu- 
cation is doing nothing more impor- 
tant than showing us who creditors 
and debtors are and where losses 
would fall if losses there were,—but 
the workingmen of the country, 
whose wages never rise in proportion 
to the rise of general prices under an 
inflated currency, would be the quick- 
est, the acutest and the longest suffer- 
ers. Remembering this as the re- 
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peated lesson of history, remembering 
who it was that really profited from 
the inflation during and following the 
Civil War, remembering that it was 
then that the foundations were laid for 
that class of fortunes which social re- 
formers to-day hold chiefly responsi- 
ble for the present bane and mischief, 
we cannot do otherwise than urge the 
farmers and workingmen of the coun- 
try to look elsewhere than where so 
many of them are now looking for the 
source of the evils from which they 
suffer and for their melioration. 


But if the free silver effort is de- 
feated—as it will be overwhelm- 
ingly,—it remains for the statesmen 
who are opposed to it, almost all of 
whom, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, are on record as condemning the 
system of finance under which we 
with the nations of western Europe 
are now living, to show whether they 
were sincere and earnest in their 
strictures and whether they are able 
to submit to a discontented people 
some positive program for the future. 
It remains for all progressive men 
who take part in defeating it to be- 
think themselves of the tariff history 
of the last ten years and the watchful- 
ness and courage demanded for the 
situation which will result. It re- 
mains for the people of New Eng- 
land and the East to study more 
responsibly and searchingly the social 
conditions of the West and South— 
and not to cease to study them when 
the campaign ceases, for that will not 
greatly change the problem. And it 
remains for every one of us to take 
to heart that the issue of the cam- 
paign is chiefly significant as the sign 
and symptom of a discontent which 
will not be allayed until wealth every- 
where is the true servant and not the 
enemy of the commonwealth and un- 
til an industrial equality is achieved in 
the republic commensurate with that 
political equality which it is our pride 
to claim to enjoy. 
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RUFUS CHOATE 
From a photograph by J. J. Hawes. 
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